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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp.96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms ; lessons on the different 
periods of human life; natural history of animals, and a description of cach month 
in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English, It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
’ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1 50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of Pre-ident Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science, 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42 Price 25 cents. 
A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp. 232. Price $1.25 (including postage ) 

Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under 
standing and use of the English language, 

It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
minute that any one, even without previous familiarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satisfactorily carry forward their education. It is therefor: 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room, In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-nute can. be successfully commenced at a very early 
age, In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thought, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 

With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 
stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises, 
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APRIL, 1888. 


READING FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES. 


Dear-muTEs, as a rule, are not fond of reading. It is rare to 
see a deaf-mute boy poring over a book while his companions 
are talking or at play, though no sight is more common among 
hearing and speaking children. This difference is not to be 
ascribed to a keener perception of hygienic considerations 
on the part of the deaf-mute. It is simply owing to a distaste 
for the occupation. 

Urged, stimulated, or forced by his teacher, the deaf child 
will take up his book and go through the form of reading in it; 
but it is soon apparent that neither heart nor mind is there. 

To the young deaf-mute, as a general thing, reading is a 
wearisome task ; and often, though unacknowledged to others, 
and even to himself as such, positively an aversion. Few can 
conceive how difficult reading is to him. He misses the right 
meaning of words. He misunderstands or entirely loses their 
relations to each other, so obvious to the ordinary reader. He 
wanders bewildered among phrases and clauses. Sentences fail 
to make sense or to accord with each other. Colloquialisms 
mislead him. Idioms confuse him. Synonymes set him fear- 
fully astray. How can reading be a pleasure to such a person ? 

Yet it must be made a pleasure if possible. If the deaf-mute 
is to handle language well, if he is to use it, and understand it 
with facility when used by others, he must not only know how 
to read, but must love to read. 

Let us own that the deaf-mute is not taught to read. He is 
taught to memorize; to cipher, to spell, to compose, to trans- 
late; he is taught to observe, to think, to reason; but he is not 
taught to read. 

He is given a certain number of paragraphs or pages for his 
evening lesson. The idea is that he will read them and give 


the substance in his own language at the morrow’s recitation. 
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However, the words and style of language used in the lesson 
are much above his own capacity to use for himself. They re- 
quire study, and hard study at that, for him to make sense out 
of them. The faithful student inevitably memorizes. The less 
faithful one slights the difficult parts, and hopes to pass muster 
‘the next day on a moiety of the lesson. Is this reading—taking 
in idea after idea as the eye flies along the printed line? Does 
not the pupil unconsciously acquire the habit of mind of asso- 
ciating a feeling of difficulty, strenuous effort, and fatiguing 
labor with the act of reading ? 

Teachers of the deaf do not need to be told of the inestima- 
ble value of reading to their pupils. The question is not one 
of ends—we are all one as to that—but of means; of how to 
teach the deaf to read. 

Having this end in view, let reading be practised by itself, 
without any attempt at memorizing and with as little mental 
labor as possible. Let it be made as light a task, as near a 
pleasure, a delight, as the ingenuity and enthusiasm of the 
teacher can make it. 

A certain portion of the school day should be set apart for 
reading under the eye of the teacher. Let nothing beguile 
him into relaxing his energies during this hour or into devot- 
ing them to any other task. On the contrary, let him work his 
hardest now. Let him give every thought and every minute to 
his pupils—questioning, explaining, illustrating, encouraging, 
sympathizing in their difficulties, praising: their successes. 

It would be well at times if they had all the same book, and 
each day read the same portion. The teacher should have made 
himself familiar with the contents of the book. The pupil, 
then, will be met at every step in his course by his teacher’s 
quick appreciation of difficulties to be overcome or already van- 
quished. 

In the higher classes, for instance, let the reading book be a 
cheap edition in paper covers of Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare. Taking the story of Macbeth, let it be divided into 
parts—say three parts or more—and have the pupils read one 
part each day. When the reading hour is through, the passage 
read may be talked over by the whole class. Pupils may be 
questioned and each led on to give his version of the passage. 
The teacher may make such remarks and observations as will 
impress upon the class the salient points and the value of what 
they have read. After awhile, longer and longer passages may 
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be given in order to cultivate facility in reading and quickness 
of apprehension. 

Some teachers may think it worth while to go further, and 
have the pupil write out an abstract of the passage as an exer- 
cise in composition. At the present stage of matters, it seems 
to me that such a course may not be wise for our purpose— 
which is simply to teach how to read, and to make the pupil fond 
of it. It is natural for us to desire an immediate return for 
time and labor invested ; but it is often best to wait—to give 
time a chance to do its perfect work. We should avoid giving 
the pupil too much cause for associating reading and study 
tasks together—something which unfortunately he is already 
too much inclined to do. Moreover, care should be taken to 
select books easy to read, books that will not require frequent 
application to the dictionary or to the teacher. 

Suck an exercise goes far towards arousing a love and form- 
ing a habit of reading. Some of its features have been practised 
by Professor Hotchkiss, with special classes in the National 
Deaf-Mute College, and with gratifying results. These classes 
are constituted mainly of congenital deaf-mutes, whose limited 
command and understanding of English proves a stumbling- 
block in their progress through the regular college course. 

Practice in sentence-analysis with grammatical diagrams—for 
an extended account of which, see Professor Porter’s article on 
Grammar in the Proceedings of the Conference of Principals at 
Washington, in 1868—has shown itself to be an extremely im- 
portant help in reading. The habit the pupil forms of seizing 
upon the pith of the sentence, by grouping all its parts under 
the two heads of Subject and Predicate, very greatly simplifies 
the process of reading, especially where the sentences are long 
and complicated. The reader, instead of groping blindly and 
hesitatingly through the mazes of a sentence, perceives at a 
glance its main points and moves on with confidence. 

A very great assistance in acquiring the art of reading with 
ease and facility would be found in the frequent use, by the 
teacher, of the manual alphabet in telling stories or in giving 
interesting information. One of the ablest and most original 
in his methods of the teachers of my acquaintance acknowl- 
edged to me that he had never tried this particular method of 
communicating ideas in his school-room. Though the compo- 
sitions of his pupils, written from signs, were much above what 
might have been expected, the writers themselves would hardly 
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have grasped the sense of their own words given to them on the 
fingers, and only slowly and with difficulty if written out for 
their benefit, so little training and discipline in any form of read- 
ing had they received. 

As the teacher of the High Class in the Kendall School—a 
class that pursues a course of study preparatory to admission 
to the College Introductory Class—I have selected a few books for 
a library for my class, a list of which books, with others to be 
added in the near future, is given below. 

The books are selected chiefly with reference to the class 
studies. For instance, in the list it will be observed that there 
are some 70 books named under the heading of ‘“ American 
History.” It will happen during the recitations in Higginson’s 
Young Folks’ History of the United States, the text-book used, 
that some individual mentioned or event treated of will excite 
inquiry and inspire desire for further and fuller information. 
Now is the time to strike. The iron is hot. Select the proper 
book from the library and hand it to the pupil. He will read 
it now if ever. 

I acknowledge that some of the books are too difficult for 
certain members of the class to read with comfort and pleasure. 
Their choice is justified by the fact that there are always in the 
class a number of semi-mutes whose abilities as readers demand 
recognition in the selection of the library. Still there are a 
goodly number of books in the list that were selected with 
special reference to the limitations of the deaf-mute as a reader. 
I should be grateful for any suggestions from my fellow-teachers 
as to other books of this kind. I would add that I think highly 
of “'The Raindrop ” published by Mr. Logan as a reading book 
for the deaf of the younger classes. It has accomplished won- 
ders in stimulating a love of reading among our pupils. The 
sentences in some cases are needlessly short and elementary ; 
but thisis a less evil than the other extreme. Every school-room 
in the Kendall School is supplied with half a dozen copies or so, 
and each copy is in constant demand. I understand that Mr. 
Logan proposes to publish a second volume if he receives the 
requisite encouragement. There is every reason why he should 
have it. 


JAMES DENISON, M. A., 
Principal of the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
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LIST OF BOOKS IN THE KENDALL SCHOOL LIBRARY (PRESENT AND 
PROSPECT VE). 


History (American). 
Bonner’s Child’s History of the United States. 
Stories of a Grandfather. 
Butterworth’s Young Folks’ History of America. 
Higginson’s American Explorers. 
Towle’s Magellan. 
Vasco da Gama. 
Pizarro. 
Drake. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Rossiter Johnson’s Old French War. 
Carleton’s Old Times in the Colonies. 
“ Building the Nation. 
Boys of 
Boys of ’61. 
Lossing’s United States Navy. 
Ladd’s War with Mexico. 
Miss Dawes’s How we are Governed. 
The Printer Boy (Franklin’s life). 
The Patriot Boy (Washington’s life). 
Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales, 5 volumes. 
Simms’s John Smith and Pocahontas. 
McMaster’s History of the United States. 
The Border Boy (Boone’s life). 
Mayhew’s Young Benjamin Franklin. 
Henrietta C. Wright’s Children’s Stories in American History. 
From the Tannery to the White House (U. S. Grant). 
From the Pioneer Home to the White House (Lincoln). 
Matthew’s Behemoth, a Legend of the Mound Builders. 
Ballantyne’s Norsemen of the West. 
Simon’s Damsel of Darien (Balboa). 
“ Vasconselos (De Soto). 
Lewis Wallace’s The Fair God (Mexican Conquest). 
Miss Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie. 
Redwood. 
Thompson’s Green Mountain Boys. 
Mrs. Cheney’s Peep at the Pilgrims. 
Bird’s Hawks of Hawk-Hollow. 
‘* Nick of the Woods. 
James’s Old Dominion. 
Kennedy’s Rob of the Bowl. 
Yonge’s Aunt Charlotte’s Stories from American History. 
Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson. 
Mrs. Richardson’s History of Our Country. 
Champlin’s Young Folks’ History of the War for the Union. 
Eggleston’s Famous American Indians. 
Paulding’s Dutchman’s Fireside. 
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History ( American)—Continued. 
Hall’s Twice Taken (Louisbourg). 
Cooper’s Water-Witch. 
Spy. 
Pilot. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
Wyandotte. 
Mrs. Child’s Rebels. 
Paulding’s Old Continentals. 
Motley’s Morton’s Hope. 
Judd’s Margaret. 
Simms’s Partisan. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Trowbridge’s Cudjo’s Cave. 
we Three Scouts. 
Drummer Boy. 
Carleton’s Winning his Way (Civil War). 
J. S. C. Abbot's Adventures of American Pioneers and Patriots, 12 
vols. 
E. E. Hale’s The Man without a Country. 
History (English). 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 
Strickland’s Stories from English History. 
Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs. 
Freeman’s Old English History. 
si Short History of the Norman Conquest. 
Creighton’s The Black Prince. 
es Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Crake’s Edwy the Fair. 
Yonge’s Prince and Page (Edward I). 
Aguilar’s Days of Bruce. 
Yonge’s Lancer of Linwood (Edward III). 
Howlett’s Jack of the Mill (Henry V). 
Crake’s Audreds-weald (Norman Conquest). 
Charles Kingsley’s Hereward. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
Bulwer’s Harold. 
Yonge’s History of England. 
Craig-Knox’s History of England. 
Little Arthur’s History of England. 
Magna Charta Stories. 
Bullfinch’s Legends of King Arthur. 
Scott’s Redgauntlet. 
Woodstock. 
Kenilworth. 
Talisman. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
Betrothed. 
Abby Sage Richardson’s Stories from Old English Poetry. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
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History (English)—Continued. 
Edgar’s Wars of the Roses. 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
History (Miscellaneous). 
Abbot’s Illustrated Series, 31 volumes. 
Bonner’s Child’s History of Rome, 2 vols. 
Yonge’s History of Germany. 
re Stories of Greek History. 
Strickland’s True Stories from Ancient History. 
‘* Modern History. 
Carleton’s Story of Liberty. 
Little Arthur’s History of France. 
Young Folks’ History of Russia. 
Norse Stories. 
Mrs. Laing’s The Seven Kings of the Seven Hills. 
‘* The Heroes of the Seven Hills. 
‘« The Conquests of the Seven Hills. 
Edgar’s Sea-Kings and Heroes. 
Boyhood of Great Men. 
Mrs. Kirtland’s Short History of France. 
Charles Kingsley’s The Heroes. 
Witt’s Classical Mythology. 
Church's Stories from Homer. 
‘* Virgil. 
‘* the Greek Tragedies. 
“cc Livy. 
‘* Herodotus. 
Hanson’s Stories of the Days of King Arthur. 
Beesly’s Stories from the History of Rome. 
White’s Plutarch for Boys and Girls. 
Sarah Brooks’s French History for English Children. 
Books on other subjects: 
Chambers’ Miscellany, 10 vols. 
Grimm’s Household Stories. 
Popular Tales. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
Marryat’s Little Savage. 
Midshipman Easy. 
Peter Simple. 
Hawthorne’s True Stories. 
Wonderland. 
Twice-told Tales. 
ZEsop’s Fables. 
Hans Anderson’s Stories. 
Standard Fairy Tales. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
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Books on other subjects—Continued. 
Trowbridge’s Jack Hazard Series, 6 vols. 
Woods’ Natural History. 

Aldrich’s Bad Boy. 
The William Henry Letters. 
Warner’s Being a Boy. 
Marco Paul in Vermont, Maine, etc., 5 vols. 
Scraps of Knowledge. 
Undine, Sintram, and other Tales. 
E. E. Hale’s Stories of the Sea. 

of Discovery. 

of Invention. 

Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. 

Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 

Popular Tales. 

Knox’s Travels of Marco Polo. 
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HELEN KELLER. 


{We have twice mentioned in the Annals (xxxii, 236, and xxxiii, 87) 
this wonderful blind and deaf child, whose intellectual development thus 
far has no parallel in the history of such cases. In the Fifty sixth Annual 
Report of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
Mr. Anagnos, the Director, after referring to several other blind and deaf 
persons, most of whom have been mentioned in the Annals, gives an 
extremely interesting sketch of Helen Keller. We are indebted to Mr. 
Anagnos for permission to make the following extracts, and also to use 
the plates of the accompanying /ac-similes of Helen’s letters.—E. A. F.] 


Helen Adams Keller, of Tuscumbia, Alabama, was born June 
27, 1880, with all her faculties. At the age of about nineteen 
months she had a violent attack of congestion of the stomach, 
and this illness resulted in total loss of sight and hearing. On 
the 15th of July, 1886, her father, Capt. Arthur H. Keller, 
wrote me a letter, giving me a brief account of the depriva- 
tions as well as of the mental activity of his little daughter, 
and asking me whether I could procure a competent teacher 
for her. I responded in the affirmative, and my thoughts were 
almost instinctively turned towards Miss Annie M. Sullivan. 
She had just graduated from our school, where she had stood 
at the head of her class, and her valedictory address-—a beau- 
tiful original production, teeming with felicitous thoughts 
clothed in a graceful style—was a revelation even to those who 
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were acquainted with her uncommon powers.* After due 
deliberation I decided to make known to Miss Sullivan the 
contents of Capt. Keller’s letter, and to inform her that the 
position would be open to her provided she could fit herself 
for its requirements. She replied that she would try, and 
began immediately the work of preparation with great earnest- 
ness and unremitting application. She studied Laura Bridg- 
man’s case thoroughly in all its phases, perused voluminous 
books on mental development, read the reports of Dr. Howe 
with assiduous care, mastered his methods and processes in 
their minutest details, and drank copiously of his noble spirit 
and of the abundance of his faith in the efficacy of human 
capacities and innate powers for redemption and improvement. 
Having become convinced by actual observation that she was 
well equipped for her work and absolutely competent to take 
charge of the little girl, I wrote again to Capt. Keller, recom- 
mending her most highly and without any reservation. In 
consequence of this correspondence liberal terms were offered, 
an agreement was readily effected, and my dear friend and for- 
mer pupil started for Alabama the last week in February. 

On entering upon her work Miss Sullivan was struck with 
the extraordinary intelligence and remarkable aptitude of her 
little pupil. She commenced to give her instruction, and chose 
for the object of the first lesson a beautiful doll, which had 
just been sent to the child from Boston, and for which she 
seemed to cherish a warm maternal attachment. For obvious 
reasons the greatest difficulty and most perplexing part of the 
task of introducing blind and deaf-mute persons to the mys- 
teries of language is to make them understand that all objects 
have names which can be expressed by arbitrary signs. This 
is the principal and most important part in the whole under- 
taking. As the French say, it is the first step that counts more 
than anything else. 


C’est le premier pas qui cofte. 


When this is accomplished all else goes well, and success is 
assured. Now, in looking over the record of every known 
case, we find that this starting-point, this initiative step, has 


*Miss Sullivan, whose history, as given elsewhere in Mr. Anagnos’s 
Report, is scarcely less interesting than her pupil’s, has had her sight 
almost entirely restored since her graduation by means of skilful surgical 
operations.—E. A. F. 


‘ 
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invariably been slow, tardy, uncertain, and not infrequently 
vexatious. It was nearly three months before Laura Bridgman 
—the brightest and quickest of them all—caught the idea. It 
was not so with Helen. The thought flashed across her mar- 
vellous brain as soon as it was transmitted to it by one of its 
“lackeys or scullions,” the sense of touch. In three lessons 
she perceived, clearly and distinctly, that words stood for ob- 
jects ; and in less than a week’s time she was in possession of 
the mystery of this relation in the fulness of its meaning, and 
became mistress of the whole situation. As if impelled by a 
resistless instinctive force she snatched the key of the treasury 
of the English language from the fingers of her teacher, un- 
locked its doors with vehemence, and began to feast on its 
contents with inexpressible delight. As soon as a slight 
crevice was opened in the outer wall of their twofold im- 
prisonment, her mental faculties emerged full-armed from their 
living tomb as Pallas Athene sprang from the head of Zeus. 
Her thoughts, long suppressed for the want of adequate means 
for expression,— 


Burst their confinement with impetuous sway. 


In illustration of the wonderful mental activity and the 


rapid development of this remarkable child, and as showing 
also some of the prominent traits of her character, the follow- 
ing extracts are taken from Miss Sullivan’s letters : 


May 2, 1887.—Helen is truly a wonderful child. It seems to me that 
one with all her senses could not have accomplished any more than she 
has done in these three months,—indeed, it is not yet quite three months 
since she began. She knows almost three hundred words and is learning 
five or sixa day. Their length does not seem to make any difference to 
her. One day she touched the railing of the stairs and wanted me to 
give her the name forit. I spelled dalustrade to her two or three times. 
Two days afterward I thought I would see if she remembered any of the 
letters, when, to my surprise, she spelled the word without a mistake ; 
and such words as ice-cream, strawberry, raspberry, and rocking-chair she 
learns as readily as words of two letters. 

I never have to spell a proper name to her but once. The name of the 
gentleman who is boarding with us is Mr. Goodnow, and Helen always 
calls him by it. I suppose Laura’s instructors did not teach her titles, 
because they thought she would not perceive the difference between the 
name and the title, but I have made Helen pause after Mr., Mrs., or 
Uncle, as the case may be, and when she is a little farther advanced I can 
very easily explain this to her. 

She sits for an hour or two every day finding the words she knows in 
her books, and whenever she comes to one she screams with delight. I 
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can now tell her to go upstuirs or down, to go into the hall or room, to 
lock or unlock the door, to sit or stand, walk or run, lie or creep, and she 
understands me. Whenever I give her a new word, especially a word 
expressing action, like hop or jump, or any of those already mentioned, 
she throws her arm around me and kisses me. 

June 19.—My little pupil continues to manifest the same eagerness to 
learn as at first. Every waking moment is spent in the endeavor to satisfy 
her innate desire for knowledge, and her mind works so incessantly that 
we have feared for her health. But her appetite, which left her a few 
weeks ago, has returned, and her sleep seems more quiet and natural. 
She will be seven years old the 27th of this month. Her height is four 
feet one inch, and her head measures twenty inches in circumference, 
the line being drawn around the head so as to pass over the prominences 
of the parietal and frontal bones. Above this line the head rises one and 
one-fourth inches. 

During our walks she keeps up a continual spelling, and delights to 
accompany it with actions such as skipping, hopping, jumping, running, 
walking fast, walking slow, and the like. When she drops stitches she 
says, ‘‘ Helen wrong, teacher will cry.” If she wants water she says, 
‘*Give Helen drink water.” She knows four hundred words besides 
numerous proper nouns. In one lesson [ taught her these words: bed- 
stead, mattress, sheet, blanket, comforter, spread, pillow. The next day I 
found that she remembered all but spread. The same day she had learned, 
at different times, the words, house, weed, dust, swing, molasses, fast, slow, 
maple-sugar and counter, and she had not forgotten one of these last. 
This will give you an idea of the retentive memory she possesses. She 
can count to thirty very quickly, and can write seven of the square-hand 
letters and the words which can be made with them. She seems to un- 
derstand about writing letters, and is impatient to ‘‘write Frank letter.” 
She enjoys punching holes in paper with the stiletto, and I supposed it 
was because she could examine the result of her work; but we watched 
her one day, and I was much surprised to find that she imagined she was 
writing a letter. She would spell ‘‘ Eva” (a cousin of whom she is very 
fond) with one hand, then make believe write it; then spell ‘‘sick in 
bed,” and write that. She kept this up for nearly an hour. She was 
(or imagined she was) putting on paper the things which had interested 
her. When she had finished she carried it to her mother and spelled, 
‘* Frank letter,” and gave it to her brother to take to the post-office. She 
had been with me to take letters to the post-office. 

She recognizes instantly a person whom she has once met, and spells 
the name. Unlike Laura, she is fond of gentlemen, and we notice that 
she makes friends with a gentleman sooner than with a lady. 

There is seldom a cloud seen upon her face and we observe that it grows 
brighter every day. She is always ready to share whatever she has with 
those about her, often keeping but very little for herself. She is very 
fond of dress and of all kinds of finery, and is very unhappy when she 
finds a hole in anything she is wearing. She will insist on having her 
hair put in curl papers when she is so sleepy she can scarcely stand. She 
discovered a hole in her boot the other morning, and, after breakfast, she 
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went to her father and spelled, ‘‘ Helen new boot Simpson ” (her brother) 
‘“buggy store man.” One can easily see her meaning. 


In farther illustration of her love of dress, I quote from a 
letter of earlier date: 

Have I told you that Helen has a great notion of ‘‘primping?” Noth- 
ing pleases her better than to be dressed in her best clothes. The other 
day I told her to put her hat on and I would take her to walk. I was 
changing my dress at the time and I suppose Helen thought I was dressing 
up. She went downstairs in a great hurry and showed her mother that 
she wanted her best dress on. Mrs. Keller paid no attention to her. 
Hence she decided to fix herself. When I called for her I found the most 
comical looking child imaginable. She had wet her hair until the water 
was running in little streams in all directions, and if it did not look sleek 
nothing ever did. She had found her father’s hair-oil and put no small 
quantity of that on as a ‘finishing touch.” Then she had oiled her face. 
She had known people put glycerine on their faces and she probably 
thought they did it for the sake of appearance. Then she took the baby’s 
powder and applied that in small patches, so that she looked like a little 
darkey with a white eruption. When she had completed her toilet to her 
own satisfaction she came for her mother’s approval with such a self- 
satisfied air. Of course she found us both laughing as if we would die. 
You never saw any one look so comical. I assure you we had hard work 
to make her dress according to our ideas. 


In the course of four months Helen mastered more than four 
hundred and fifty common words—nouns, verbs, transitive and 
intransitive, adjectives, and prepositions—which she could use 
correctly and spell with perfect accuracy. At the same time 
she learned to read raised characters with the tips of her fingers 
almost spontaneously and with very little effort on the part of 
her instructress, to converse freely by means of the manual 
alphabet, to cipher, to write a neat “ square hand,” and to ex- 
press her elementary ideas in correct composition. Jn brief, 
the total sum of the knowledge which she acquired in four 
months exceeds that which Laura Bridgman obtained in more 
than two years. This may seem a fabulous or extravagant 
statement, but the following autograph fac simile copy of the 
first letter which she wrote to her mother, July 12, 1887, while 
on a short visit at Huntsville,—reproduced on a smaller size 
than the original merely in order to fit the width of the page, 
but without the slightest addition or alteration,—leaves not a 
a shadow of doubt on this point: 
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This letter, compared with the first one which Laura Bridg- 
man wrote to her mother in 1839, when she was ten years of 
age, and of which Dr. Howe preserved an autograph fac simile 
in the Eighth Annual Report of this Institution, is superior in 
every respect. 

On her return to Tuscumbia from her visit to Huntsville, 
Helen wrote a long letter to her cousin George, giving him a 
minute account of everything that occurred on her way home. 
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She speaks of her meeting in the steam cars a kind lady, who 
gave her a drink of water but who “ did talk wrong on fingers.” 

Epistolography amounts almost to a passion with’ Helen. 
Last September, having been told by her teacher that our little 
blind girls had just come back to school after the summer va- 
cation, she sent them a note of friendly remembrance and 
sisterly greeting. This letter was written without assistance 
on the twenty-ninth of that month, and as it furnishes a more 
striking and tangible proof than mere descriptions and verbal 
statements can afford of the astonishing progress which this 
remarkable child is making with amazing rapidity, I insert here 
an autograph fac simile copy of it, differing only in size from 
the original : 
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In chirography and grasp of ideas, as well as in variety of 
subjects and fluency of expression, this epistle is a decided 
improvement upon that which she wrote to her mother. Our 
girls received it with great joy and read it with sincere admira- 
tion. They immediately set to work to prepare an answer and 
forwarded it with a little desk as a token of their love and good- 
will. In acknowledgment of this gift Helen wrote a most char- 
acteristic letter, dated Oct. 24, 1887, of which the following is 
a fac simile: 
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That the little witch could, in the course of twenty-five 
days, make such strides in the acquisition of language and the 
enlargement of her vocabulary, as are indicated by this letter, 
seems almost incredible. Yet the evidence before us is so clear 
and conclusive that it does not leave room for the slightest 
doubt. Pronouns are undoubtedly the most difficult part of 
speech for children to learn to ‘use correctly, and Helen’s em- 
ployment of them is one of the most noticeable features of her 
last composition. Upon this significant gain, as well as on 
Helen’s speedy general improvement, Miss Sullivan dwells with 
emphasis in a letter which she addressed to me a few days 
later, and from which I take the liberty of copying the follow- 
ing extract : 

You have probably read, ere this, Helen’s second letter to the little 
girls. Iam aware that the progress which she has made between the 
writing of the two letters must seem incredible. Only those who are 
with her daily can realize the rapid advancement which she is making in 
the acquisition of language. You will see from her letter that she uses 
many of the most difficult pronouns correctly. She rarely misuses or 
omits one in conversation. Her passion for writing letters and putting 
her thoughts upon paper grows more intense. She now tells stories in 
which the imagination plays an important part. She is also beginning 
to realize that she is not like other children. The other day she asked, 
‘¢ What do my eyes do?” I told her that I could see things with my 
eyes, and that she could see them with her fingers. After thinking a 
moment she said, ‘‘ My eyes are bad!” then she changed it into ‘‘ My 
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eyes are sick!” What a blessing it is that she will never realize fully 
the magnitude of her loss! 


To my perfect delight, while I was arranging the materials 
for this imperfect sketch, I was myself favored with a charming 
letter from Helen, of which I could not resist the temptation 
to publish the following fac simile as an additional illustra- 
tion of her marvellous progress: 
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These letters, printed in chronological order, are sufficient 
in themselves, without comment or explanation, to show that 
their tiny author is a most extraordinary little individual. In- 
deed, she is a mental prodigy, an intellectual phenomenon. 
In view of all the circumstances her achievements are little 
short of a miracle. It would be extremely difficult, nay, im- 
possible, to find a child in full possession of his faculties who 
could accomplish, in six or seven months, more than Helen has 
done. Access to her doubly imprisoned mind was gained so 
speedily that it seemed almost like a touch of witchcraft. Her 
intellectual faculties bloomed into fragrant flowers as soon as a 
breath of the warm spring air from the external world entered 
their rayless and dreary incasement. Her progress was not a 
gradual advancement, but a sort of triumphal march—a series 
of dazzling conquests. The innate desire for knowledge and 
the iastinctive efforts which the human faculties make to ex- 
ercise their functions are shown as remarkably in Helen’s case 
as they were in Laura’s. 

The case of this child is unique and of absorbing interest in 
every respect. So far as I know it is the only one in existence 
which promises to throw important light upon such psycho- 
logical questions as were not exhaustively investigated by Dr. 
Howe, on account of the biasing influence which bigoted and 
fanatical zealots brought to bear upon the mind of his pupil 
during the process of his work. Let us hope that both science 
and humanity will a by the present opportunity to the 
fullest extent. 

At my urgent request Miss Sullivan has prepared a brief 
account of Helen’s life and education, which is an admirable 
specimen of terse, clear, cogent statement of facts and of con- 
clusions based thereon. Here is the tale as told in her own 
words : ; 

Helen Adams Keller, daughter of Arthur H. and Kate Keller, was born 
June 27, 1880, in Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Her father was formerly editor of the North Alabamian, an old, influ- 
ential and well-known journal, and is now United States Marshal for the 
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northern district of Alabama. Mr. Arthur H. Keller’s father was a native 
of Switzerland, who came to America before the Revolution and settled in 
Maryland. His mother, Mary F. Keller, was born in Rockbridge, Vir- 
ginia. Her maiden name was Moore, and she was a great-granddaughter 
of Alexander Spotswood, the first colonial governor of that State, and 
the founder of the order of the ‘‘ Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe.” 
She was also second cousin to General Robert E. Lee. 

Helen’s mother is a daughter of the late General Charles W. Adams, of 
Memphis, Tennessee, a distinguished lawyer, and a brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army. He was a native of Boston, Massachusetts, but 
moved to the South when quite a young man. Mrs. Keller's mother was 
an Everett, and her grandparents on her mother’s side were also from the 
North. 

When Helen was about nineteen months old she was attacked violently 
with congestion of the stomach ; and this illness resulted in total loss of 
sight and hearing. Previously she had enjoyed perfect health, and is 
said to have been ‘an unusually bright and active child. She had learned 
to walk and was fast learning to talk. 

During this sickness her life hung in the balance for several days, and 
after recovery there was no evidence for some time of any injury to her 
eyes, except a red and inflamed appearance. The terrible truth soon 
dawned upon her parents, however. They tried every available avenue 
of relief} carrying her to the best specialists of the day, from none of 
whom, however, did they receive the slightest hope of her restoration to 
sight or hearing. For many months her eyes were very painful, and she 
buried them in the bed-clothes away from the light. Soon she ceased to 
talk, because she had ceased to hear any sound. 

But her busy brain was not idle. Her mind was bright and clear. As 
her physical strength returned she began to exhibit wonderful aptitude 
for learning everything about the economy of the household. She also 
learned to distinguish the different members of the family and of her 
acquaintance, and became familiar with their features through the sense 
of touch. 

As her mother went about her daily household duties Helen was always 
by her side. Her little hands felt of every object and detected every 
movement. Then she began to imitate the motions of those around her, 
and to express her wants and many of her thoughts by signs. Both her 
power of imitation and her ability to express herself by means of natural 
signs were developed to a remarkable degree. 

Her parents finally became convinced that there was no possibility of 
Helen’s regaining either sight or hearing, and on March 2, 1887, I became 
her teacher. 

I found her a bright, active, well-grown girl, with a clear and healthful 
complexion and pretty brown hair. She was quick and graceful in her 
movements, having fortunately’ not acquired any of those nervous habits 
so common among the blind. She has a merry laugh, and is fond of 
romping with other children. Indeed she is never sad, but has the gayety 
which belongs to her age and temperament. When alone she is restless, 
and always flits from place to place as if searching for something or 
somebody. 
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Her sense of touch is so acute that a slight contact enables her to 
recognize her associates. She can even distinguish readily between pup- 
pies of the same litter, and will spell the name of each as soon as she 
touches him. So nice is her sense of smell that she will recognize differ- 
ent roses by their fragrance ; and by the same sense she can separate her 
own clothes from those which belong to others. Equally perfect is her 
sense of taste. 

She inherited a quick temper and an obstinate will, and owing to her 
deprivations neither had ever been subdued or directed. She would often 
give way to violent paroxysms of anger when she had striven in vain to 
express intelligibly some idea. As scon, however, as she learned to use 
the finger alphabet these outbursts ceased, and now she seldom loses her 
temper. Her disposition is sweet and gentle, and she is remarkably affec- 
tionate and demonstrative. She frequently leaves work or play to caress 
those near her, and likes to kiss all her friends. If she is conscious of 
having displeased any one she is not satisfied until she makes her peace 
with a kiss. She is never irritable or fretful, and no-longer cries from 
vexation or disappointment. Seldom will physical pain draw tears from 
her eyes; but she will discover quickly if a friend is hurt or ill, or 
grieved by her own conduct, and this knowledge makes her weep freely. 

Her fondness for dress and finery is as noticeable as that of any seeing 
child. She is happiest when she has on her best dresses, and she spends 
much time over her toilet. She learned with astonishing readiness to 
conduct herself properly at the table, to be neat and orderly about her 
person, and to be correct in her deportment. When I had been with 
her long enough for intimate mutual acquaintance, I took her one morn- 
ing to the school-room and began her first lesson. She had a beautiful 
doll which had been sent her from Boston, and I had chosen it for the 
object of this lesson. When her curiosity concerning it was satisfied, 
and she sat quietly holding it, I took her hand and passed it over the doll. 
Then I made the letters d-o-l-1 slowly with the finger alphabet, she hold- 
ing my hand and feeling the motions of my fingers. I began to make 
the letters the second time. She immediately dropped the doll and fol- 
lowed the motions of my fingers with one hand while she repeated the 
letters with the other. She next tried to spell the word without assist- 
ance, though rather awkwardly. She did not give the double ‘‘1,” and 
so I spelled the word once more, laying stress on the repeated letter. 
She then spelled doli correctly. This process was repeated with other 
words, and Helen soon learned six words, doll, hat, mug, pin, cup, bail. 
When given one of these objects she would spell its name, but it was 
more than a week before she understood that all things were thus identified. 

She would manifest pleasure when told the name of a new object, and 
was always delighted to receive a pat of approval. 

One day I took her to the cistern. As the water gushed from the pump 
I spelled w-a-t-e-r. Instantly she tapped my hand for a repetition, and 
then made the word herself with a radiant face. Just then the nurse 
came into the cistern-house bringing her little sister. I put Helen’s hand 
on the baby and formed the letters b-a-b-y, which she repeated without 
help and with the light of a new intelligence beaming from her expressive 
features. 
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On our way back to the house everything she touched had to be named 
to her, and repetition was seldom necessary. Neither the length of the 
word nor the combination of letters seem to make any difference to the 
child. Indeed she remembers heliotrope and chrysanthemum more readily 
than she does shorter names. 

Helen now understood that everything had a name, and that by placing 
the fingers in certain positions we could communicate these names to each 
other. Since that day my method of teaching her has been to let her 
examine an object carefully and then give her its name with my fingers. 
Never did a child apply herself more joyfully to any task than did Helen 
to the acquisition df new words. In a few days she had mastered the 
manual alphabet, and learned upwards of a hundred names. At the end 
of August she knew six hundred and twenty-five words. 

At first it was necessary to use a great many signs in conversation with 
her; but these were laid aside as soon as the better medium of communi- 
cation was established. 

Next I taught her the verbs, beginning with sit, stand, shut, open. As 
the spelling of each word was accompanied by the action it represented, 
she soon caught its meaning, and almost immediately used it in forming 
sentences. The verb give was troublesome, but she mastered it in a few 
days. 

This lesson was followed with one on words indicative of place-relations. 
Her dress was put én a trunk, and then on it, and these prepositions were 
spelled for her. Very soon she learned the difference between on and in, 
though it was some time before she could use these words in sentences of 
her own. Whenever it was possible she was made the actor in the lesson, 
and was delighted to stand on the chair, and to be put into the wardrobe. 
In this way she learned the forcé of these words more quickly than she 
could have done with the use of a box and ring. In connection with this 
lesson she learned the names of the members of the family and the word 
is. ‘* Helen is in wardrobe,” ‘‘ Mildred is in crib,” ‘*‘ Box is on table,” 
‘*Papa is on bed,” are specimens of sentences constructed by the child 
during the latter part of April. 

Next came a lesson on words expressive of positive quality. For the 
first lesson I had two balls, one made of worsted, large and soft, the other 
a bullet. She perceived the difference in size at once. Taking the bullet 
she made her habitual sign for small,—that is, by pinching a little bit of 
the skin of one hand. Then she took the other ball and made her sign 
for large by spreading both hands over it. I substituted the adjectives 
large and small for these signs. Then her attention was called to the hard- 
ness of the one ball and the softness of the other, and so she learned soft 
and hard. A few minutes afterwards she felt of her little sister’s head and 
said to her mother, ‘‘ Mildred’s head is small and hard.” Next I tried to 
teach her the meaning of fast and slow. She helped me wind some worsted 
one day, first rapidly and afterward slowly. I then said to her with the 
finger alphabet, ‘‘ wintd fast,” or ‘‘ wind slow,” holding her hands and show- 
ing her how to do as I wished. The next day, while exercising, she spelled 
to me, *‘ Helen wind fast,” and began to walk rapidly. Then she said, 
‘Helen wind slow,” again suiting the action to the words. 

May-day she came to me and said, ‘‘ Give Helen key open door; ” I then 
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taught her the word will and she learned at once to say ‘‘Give Helen key 
and Helen will open door.’”’ I had tried a few mornings before to make 
her understand the use of the conjunction and, which she now supplies 
of her own accord. 

She often surprises me in this way. When I think I have failed to make 
something plain to her and conclude to await another opportunity she 
anticipates me and shows me that she has already caught my meaning. I 
now thought it time to teach her to read printed words. A slip on which 
was printed, in raised letters, the word box was placed on that object; and 
the same experiment was tried with a great many articles, but she did not 
immediately comprehend that the label-name represented the thing. Then 
I took an alphabet sheet and put her finger on the letter A, at the same time 
making A with my fingers. She moved her finger from one printed char- 
acter to another as I formed each letter on my fingers. Incredible as it 
may seem, she learned all the letters, both capital and small, in one day. 
Next I turned to the first page of the Primer and made her touch the word 
cat, spelling it on my fingers at the same time. Instantly she caught the 
idea, and asked me to find dog and many other words. Indeed she was 
much displeased because I could not find her name in the book. Just 
then I had no sentences in raised letters which she could understand, all 
of them being for more advanced pupils; but she would sit for hours 
feeling of each word in her book. When she touched one with which she 
was familiar a peculiarly sweet expression would light up her face, and 
we saw her countenance growing sweeter and more earnest every day. 
About this time I sent a list of the words she knew to Mr. Anagnos and 
he very kindly had them printed for her. Her mother and I cut up sev- 
eral sheets of printed words so that she could arrange them into sentences. 
This delighted her more than anything she had yet done ; and the practice 
thus obtained prepared the way for the writing lessons. There was no 
difficulty in making her understand how to write the same sentences with 
pencil and paper which she made every day with the slips, and she very 
soon perceived that she need not confine herself to phrases already learned, 
but could communicate any thought that was passing through her mind. 
I put one of the writing boards used by the blind between the folds of the 
paper on the table, and allowed her to examine an alphabet of the square 
letters, such as she was to make. I then guided her hand so as to form 
the sentence, ‘‘ Cat does drink milk.” When she finished it she was over- 
joyed. She carried it to her mother, who spelled it to Helen as she read 
it. The child could scarcely restrain her excitement and joy as each word 
was thus repeated to her. 

Day after day she moved her pencil in the same tracks along the grooved 
paper, never for a moment expressing the least impatience or sense of 
fatigue. The weeks she spent in forming the same letters over and over 
again were weeks of interest and pleasure to me. With such a gentle, 
persevering and patient pupil, who would not find teaching a delight ? 

On the 12th of July she wrote without assistance a correctly spelled 
and legible letter to one of her cousins; and this was only a little more 
than a month after her first lesson in chirography. She is very fond of 
letter-writing and has written several epistles,—which are truly wonder- 
ful, when her age and opportunities are considered. 
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As she had now learned to express her ideas on paper I next taught her 
the Braille system. She learned it gladly when she discovered that she 
could herself read what she had written; and this still affords her con- 
stant pleasure. For a whole evening she will sit at the table writing what- 
ever comes into her busy brain; and I seldom find any difficulty in reading 
what she has written. 

Her progress in arithmetic has been equally remarkable. She can add 
and subtract with great rapidity up to the sum of one hundred ; and she 
knows the multiplication tables as far as the fives. She was working re- 
cently with the number forty when I said to her, ‘‘ Make twos.” She 
replied without waiting to cipher out the sum, ‘‘ Twenty twos make forty.” 
Later I said, ‘‘ Make fifteen threes and count.” I wished her to make the 
groups of threes and supposed she would then have to count them in order 
to know what number fifteen threes would make. But instantly she 
spelled the answer, ‘‘ Fifteen threes make forty-five.” 

She said to me a few days ago, ‘‘ What is Helen made of?” I replied, 
‘*Flesh and blood and bone.” A little while afterwards I asked her about 
her dog, ‘‘ What is Jumbo made of?” After a moment’s pause she 
answered, ‘‘Flesh and bone and blood.” I then turned to her doll and 
asked, ‘‘ What is Nancy made of?” Helen was puzzled, but at last she 
replied slowly, as if in doubt, ‘‘ Straw.” Evidently she went through a 
process of reasoning, and concluded that her doll was not made of the 
same material as herself and dog. 

On being told that she was white and one of the servants was black, she 
concluded that all who occupied a similar menial position were of the 
same hue; and whenever I asked her the color of a servant she would say, 
‘*black.” When asked the color of some cne whose occupation she did 
not know, she seemed bewildered, and finally said, ‘‘ blue.” 

Helen takes great pleasure in feeding the domestic animals, and in learn- 
ing their habits and uses. It would puzzle a far wiser person than I am 
to answer many of her eager questions. 

Her power of imitation is strongly developed. Her memory is retentive, 
and her curiosity insatiable. The relation of things she quickly perceives, 
—so quickly that she seems sometimes to divine our very thoughts. 

By way of illustration I will give a few of the many instances where she 
has exercised this inexplicable mental power. 

She has never been told anything about death or the burial of the body, 
and yet, on entering the cemetery for the first time in her life, with 
her mother and myself, to look at some flowers, she laid her hand on our 
eyes and repeatedly spelled, ‘‘ cry,—cry.”” Her eyes actually filled with 
tears. The flowers did not seem to give her pleasure, and she was very 
quiet while we stayed there. 

Her grandmother told Mrs. Keller in Helen’s presence that orange peel 
soaked in wine made a nice flavoring for cake. Mrs. Keller gave Helen 
the orange peel and showed her how to cut it up and put it into the jar. 
As soon as Helen had done this, she went to her mother and spelled, 
‘‘wine;” nor would she be satisfied until the wine was added to the jar. 

One of her dolls was knocked off a table and broken. As we were tired 
of seeing it lying about, Mrs. Adams said to Mrs. Keller, *‘Give it to 
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Bessie,” —a little negress on the place. Instantly Helen said, with her 
fingers, ‘‘ Helen will give Bessie doll.” 

On another occasion while walking with me she seemed conscious of the 
presence of her brother, although we were distant from him. She spelled 
his name repeatedly, and started in the direction by which he was coming. 

When walking or riding she often gives the names of the people we meet 
almost as soon as we recognize their presence. Frequently, when desirous 
of making suggestions to her outside of the routine of her studies or her 
daily life, she will anticipate me by spelling out the very plan I had in 
mind. 

Of necessity, much must be omitted which would be of interest concern- 
ing this remarkable child. Her progress so far has been most gratifying. 
With great patience and perseverance she is constantly adding to her lit- 
tle store of knowledge. Every day finds some new task completed, some 
fresh obstacle overcome. 


This wonderful story narrating, as it does, concisely, but with 
force and clearness, the simple facts relating to the education of 
one of the most remarkable children in existence, is full of pro- 
found interest, not only to scholars and men of science, but to 
all thinking persons. Helen’s progress will continue to be care- 
fully watched in the future as it has been in the past, and every 
new development will be faithfully recorded by her devoted 


teacher. 
M. ANAGNOS, 


Director of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY S. HITCHCOCK. 


Henry S. Hircucocs, who, during a period of ten years, was 
connected with the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, died September 19, 1887. 

Mr. Hitchcock was born on September 9th, 1852, at Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 

In childhood he was small and delicate. He was fond of 
sports, anda great lover of nature. He early showed a fondness 
for books, and, owing to the fact that his youthful mates were 
all older than himself, he formed more sedentary habits of life 
than were favorable to the best development of physical 
strength. His literary tastes were for books of a high order, 
and he manifested a decided preference for philosophy and, later, 
a taste for metaphysical study. , 

Mr. Hitchcock entered Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., in 
1870, remaining through the Junior year. 
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In 1874, his father having resigned his position at Knox Col- 
lege to accept the Chair of Mathematics at the University of 
Nebraska, af Lincoln, Mr. Hitchcock went to Williams College. 
He was drawn there by the fact that several of his Knox class- 
mates had gone the year before, and also that he might spend 
his Senior year under the instruction of Dr. Hopkins. . 

At Knox he stood high in his classes, and was very much be- 
loved by his fellow-students and instructors, receiving the 
highest testimonials for scholarship and character. 

Of Mr. Hitchcock as a friend and student, Mr. Johnson, a 
classmate at Williams College, writes : 


My first acquaintance with Henry S. Hitchcock was in the fall of 1874, 
when he entered the class of which I was a member at Williams College. 
Coming into our class at the beginning of Senior year he was naturally 
placed at a disadvantage, but he quickly and easily took his place in the 
front rank of scholarship, while socially he was on such intimate terms 
with his classmates that it was difficult to realize he had not been with 
us during the entire course. 

He was quiet and unassuming in his manner, and yet so genial, frank, 
and transparent in his conduct that he readily made friends and never lost 
them. - It was especially by means of these latter qualities that Henry 
endeared himself to his classmates. I believe I should but speak the 
mind of the whole classif I should apply to him the words that were once 
spoken of the disciple of Bethsaida: ‘‘ One in whom there was no guile.” In 
his judgments of others he was generous to a fault, while in his judgment 
of himself he was severe to a fault. Indeed, this last was his greatest fail- 
ing. He held himself under the severest criticism and self-disparagement 
until it became a habit of mind with him, and restrained him from 
pushing forward to positions for which he was well qualified. God 
had richly endowed him with mental, moral, and social qualities, and I 
always regretted that he did not more fully appreciate his own worth. 
And yet, while underestimating his own abilities, he never failed to do his 
work well. 

While speaking for myself and classmates I have good reasons to know 
that the Faculty of the College also held him in high estimation for his 
mental qualities, especially in the line of philosophical studies. 


During the year at Williams, Mr. Hitchcock improved in 
health. The change from the prairie country of Illinois to the 
mountains and hills of New England was a delightful one, and 
he seemed to be endued with new life. 

At the close of the year he remained some time assisting 
Professor Tenney in his library. He decided to devote his 
attention to teaching, and at that time received the appointment 
as teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution at Philadelphia, 
through the recommendation of Professor Pratt. 
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Mr. Hitchcock accepted the position with the intention of 
continuing his studies in connection with his work. His love 
for books never deserted him. He was a constant reader and 
devoted many spare moments to the perusal of favorite authors, 
at the same time keeping his mind fresh in some of his studies. 
But his school duties, and this devotion to study, told upon a 
constitution never the most robust. 

Mr. Hitchcock found that the work of teaching the deaf was 
as much as one should undertake, and that it demanded all of 
his strength. 

He had high ideas of the responsibility of his position in the 
Institution, and felt that in such a school, more than in any 
other, the pupil was dependent for moral and mental growth 
upon the teacher. 

His labors in behalf of the deaf were not limited to the work 
performed in the school-room; but he was their personal friend 
as well as teacher, having their advancement and happiness con- 
stantly at heart. 

Mr. Hitchcock had, for several years, contemplated a trip to 
Europe, and, feeling great need of rest in the spring of 1886, he 
severed his connection with the Institution, and in the follow- 
ing summer sailed for Europe in company with some friends. 
His resignation was received with sincere regret by both pupils 
and officers. 

While abroad his health did not improve, and his nervous 
system seemed to be sadly impaired. He spent some time 
travelling from place to place, and studied awhile in Germany. 
This additional strain upon his system caused his malady to 
assume a more serious form, and for a time he was completely 
prostrated. 

He rallied somewhat and returned to New York in the winter, 
where he remained several weeks under a physician’s care; then 
went to Philadelphia for medical treatment, but improved little, 
ifany. His malady was more deeply seated than any one believed. 

In February Mr. Hitchcock’s father came and took him to his 
home in Lincoln, Neb. It was hoped that the quiet and free- 
dom from all care, with the loving ministrations of those dearest 
to him, would restore him to his usual health ; but on the con- 
trary his improvement was slight and only temporary. 

Early in the fall medical advice was sought of an eminent 
physician in Chicago, and under his treatment Mr. Hitchcock 
for a brief period seemed to be benefited. On the morning of 
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September 19th, while preparing for a walk, he was seized with 
a fainting spell, from which he only partially recovered; then 
sank again, and died in a few hours. His remains were taken 
to Galesburg, IIl., for interment in Hope Cemetery, Wednesday, 
September 21, 1887. 

In disposition Mr. Hitchcock was rigidly conscientious, both 
in his work and in his actions and feelings toward others. To 
his nearest friends he evinced much warmth of feeling and a 
tender regard. Toward others he exercised a broad charity 
which caused all to regard him with friendliness, but toward 
himself he was extremely critical. 

Mr. Hitchcock was very self-sacrificing and generous. This 
disposition extended into all that he did. He thought not of 
his own interests alone, but of the welfare of his associates also. 
His contact with others was not one of simple duty or busi- 
ness relations, but one in which he would see the difficulties or 
hardships which might enter into their lives; and having seen 
he would feel moved to alleviate them, if possible. 

He was of a highly sensitive, nervous temperament, quick 
in féeling and ready in sympathy. Naturally he was impulsive, 
but he had great self-control. 

In religious belief he was steadfast and firm in his convictions, 
though not too credulous. His belief formed part of his life, 
and he strove to live up to it conscientiously. One of his early 
teachers said of him that, while most children thought to re- 
frain from doing what they knew to be wrong was sufficient, 
before Henry did anything he wanted to know that it was right; 
and this could be said of him in manhood as well as in child- 
hood. His life was one of real devotion to principle. 

EDWIN G. HURD, M. A., 
Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUSTEES AND SUPERINTENDENTS; A REPLY TO 
DR. GILLETT’S REVIEW. 


My Omaha paper on “ Boards of Trustees of State Institu- 
tions; their Appointment, Duties, and Relations to Superin- 
tendents,” published in the January number of the Annals, has 
been complimented by a notice from my good friend Dr. Gillett, 
of Jacksonville, Ill., one of the institution kings of his genera- 
tion, to which I think I should reply. 

The Doctor in his review refers to the organization which I 
have the honor to serve, and speaks with manifest disapproval 
and condemnation of certain features of our work, and of our 
plan of organization. His treatment of this subject shows that 
he is not familiar with the facts; but these matters were not 
touched upon by me, and I do not propose to discuss them in 
a national paper. At the proper time and place I think our plaa 
can be maintained against the world. I did not in my paper, 
and I do not now, thrust forward our system, or the system of 
any State, as a model, but I merely laid down a few rules which 
I believe to be generally wise in the organization and conduct 
of all State institutions for the care of suffering classes. In 
fact, we are all experimenting in every department of this work, 
both in this country and in Europe, and very few of the notions 
and theories, which for half a century have been floating like 
drifting clouds over and around our humane enterprises, have yet 
settled down as solid rock and become universally recognized as 
fundamental. If evils result from any special plan of work the 
remedy is always at hand, and without doubt will be applied. 

I shall try as nearly as may be to notice the few points which 
I propose to meet in the order presented in the review. 

I. Our name. 

My friend has joined the hue and cry in hot pursuit of “The 
Minnesota Institute for Defectives,” the generic name which we 
adopted to cover the three State schools under our care. He 
says: 

I am constrained to believe that if a son or daughter of Mr. Mott had 
been one of the pupils of either the School for the Deaf or the School for 
the Blind the present obnoxious title would never have been applied to 
the Institute. 

I have a dear child, who has been a pupil of our School for 


the Blind for several years, and whose entire public school work 
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has been done there; and I would no more insult or offend her, 
or any deaf or blind child, with opprobrious epithets than I 
would the mother of our Lord. 

Again he says: 

One would suppose that in fixing upon a name, as between the different 


classes provided for, the highest rather than the lowest would have been 
preferred, so that none might feel aggrieved 


Why, bless you, Doctor! That is just what we did. The name 
was submitted to our superintendents and directors, and by them 
approved. We expected the deaf to say, “That means us. We 
have defective hearing, and they have named the entire organi- 
zation for us.” The blind would say, “ We have defective vision, 
and that is why they have thought of that general name ;” and 
both would say, “ We like that word Institute; it has such a 
classic signification and scholastic ring.” The feeble-minded 
alone we feared might demur. They think they are the bright- 
est folk living, and would say, “‘What is the matter with us?” 
But, no; they generously waived all objections, and are bravely 
marching under the common flag in distinct and separate 
quarters a mile away. 

The Doctor hurled some Latin at me, something about “ridicu 
lus mus,” which nearly stunned me. But really what a brisk 
little rodent it is! Did you ever see a mouse loose in a crowded 
parlor, frantic to escape? Dudish gentlemen, with hand on 
door knob, cry out “inappropriate.” The ladies, with sweet 
faces contorted with terror, stand trembling on chairs and tables, 
and scream “offensive ;’ while our beloved LL. D. mounts the 
-book-case, and with portentous gesture launches the thunderbolt 
obnoxious.” 

Wee sleekit, cow’rin tim’rous beastie ! 

O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou need nae start awa sae hasty ; 
for we'll.e’en let you alone, subject to the inexorable law of 
“the survival of the fittest ;” and that fittest, in the great future, 
when shams shall have been in the “ deep bosom of the ocean 
buried,” may possibly read, “ Institute for Defectives.” 

II. I said in my paper, “I know of no better way of appoint- 
ing boards of trustees than by gubernatorial nomination and 
senatorial confirmation.” My friend raises the question whether 
a better way may not be devised so as to relieve State institu- 
tions from the probable results of political changes. I reply, 
I hope so; but I do not know, This is only a branch of the 
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great question of civil service reform now agitating the nation. 
The same question applies in a greater or less degree to all 
government appointments—to cabinets, courts, foreign minis- 
ters, army and navy, revenue and post-officers, State superin- 
tendents of education, State universities, and all sorts of public 
commissioners. It is incident to our form of government so 
long as the rule of the people shall mean only the rule of the 
dominant party. 

We have two methods of filling places of public trust: first, 
by nomination and confirmation, something as I suggested; or, 
second, by popular election. Unbounded as my faith is in the 
ultimate judgment of the people, I prefer the former as being 
one step farther removed from party caprice and enabling us to 
fix definitely the responsibility for unfit appointments. I fear 
that in the case of quasi-private institutions, referred to in the 
review, from ignorance and prejudice the appointing power is 
often abused. Many of these problems we are compelled to 
leave to that wise old fellow, Time, to solve. 

II. I think Dr. Gillett and I substantially agree as to the kind 
of reports due from boards of trustees, and that this point 
is fully covered by section 3 on the third page of my paper 
but on the other point which he treats in connection with 
that duty Iam not soclear. If I understand him correctly, he 
would have the legislature divide and subdivide its appropria- 
tions, and direct into what channel each subdivision shall flow, 
and no discretion remain with the board. Now, if the legisla- 
tors get their knowledge of what is wanted from the trustees, 
and appropriate money in response to their recommendations, 
why are not the trustees as competent to divide up a gross sum 
after it is given as before? And if the sum asked for be 
cut down, why can they not do it afterwards much better? 
The Doctor says in so doing we are invading the province of 
the legislature; but we never do exercise any jurisdiction not 
expressly conferred by statute. Is that usurpation? Strict 
obedience to law was my firstrule. And if the Doctor is right, 
that the legislature shall direct what the appropriations are to 
be expended for, and that all disbursements shall be made by 
the superintendent, what in the wide world are trustees for, ex- 
cept perhaps as a sort of screen or wind-break for the officers 
to hide behind? Let me again call my friend’s attention to the 
section of our statute on page 12 of the January Annals, and 
ask him if the powers thereby conferred can be properly exer- 
cised without large jurisdiction ? 
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These are the people’s schools ; through a certain body of men 
they have created them; through the same men they support, 
enlarge, and develop them; upon these men alone have they 
thrust all of the responsibility ; of them, and them alone, 
they exact the results. Can these men do this great work un- 
less they be in fact what our laws term them, directors ? 

IV. Hapenditures. 

From the learned Doctor’s use of fiscal terms one would con- 
clude that he is not even a theoretical financier, and from the 
way he confounds trusts and agencies it is plain that he is rusty 
in legal lore. My statement that boards of trustees cannot 
delegate their ¢rwst he declares “absurd ;” but I only expressed 
a well-known principle of law, that the ancient “fidei commis- 
sum,” ¢. e., our modern fiduciary trust, which is defined to be “an 
obligation upon a person, arising out of a confidence reposed 
in him, to apply property faithfully, and according to such con- 
fidence,” cannot be delegated. That is, the obligation, the re- 
sponsibility, cannot be delegated; and so it comes that the 
trusts of guardians, executors, receivers of insolvent estates, 
and tristees of State institutions cannot by them be delegated 
to others. 

There are many duties growing out of trusts that may be 
wrought out through an agent whose acts are in law the acts 
of the principal, and for which the principal is responsible. In 
this sense the trustees may appoint the superintendent fiscal 
agent, as they have already appointed him their general agent 
in the physical, intellectual, moral, sanitary, and domestic de- 
partments of the work: and this Dr. Gillett thinks is not only 
the proper thing to do, but that it is due to the superintendent. 
On this point I take square issue with him, for— 

1st. He cannot act as fiscal agent of a large institution with- 
out great detriment to the other departments of the work. 

2d. He cannot discharge such duties and retain those pleasant 
and confidential relations which are so desirable between him 
and the board. Accounting for the exercise of financial dis- 
cretion to a board of business men cannot be a pleasant job to 
a sensitive superintendent. 

3d. It would bring him into such relation with employers, 
traders, caterers, contractors, and all sorts of sharpers, as to 
lessen his influence and subject him to much that is irritating 
and unpleasant. 

4th. In case of mistake of judgment in purchasing, or of acci- 
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dental error in‘ accounts, he might be subjected to adverse and 
possibly unjust criticism, censure, and scandal. 

5th. His training has generally been in the line of scholar- 
ship and literature rather than of business affairs. 

6th. For these reasons, and others which might be named, his 
service, which should be one of joy, would be rendered a dismal 
burden, and his tenure of office insecure. And so I would har- 
ness him to no such drudgery. 

But the Doctor says money is power, and the judicious use 
of money commands respect; that the moral effect of such 
a power is due to the superintendent, and if the trustees will 
not let him disburse the money they are invading his proper 
function. 

Need I do anything more to meet such an argument than: 
simply to state it, as I now do, with ghastly bluntness? Tell the 
superintendents of the institutions of our land that they cannot 
command the respect of their countrymen in the faithful per- 
formance of their noble work without the adventitious aid of 
the money-bags? What a mistake we and our fathers have 
made, that we have not clothed our presidents, our governors, 
our judges, the executive officers of our colleges and univer- 
sities, and our public-school superintendents, with power to 
disburse our public funds! If you know of the head of a public 
institution, whose dignity, influence, and authority are ready to 
collapse unless he can handle the dollar, tell him that an old 
fellow up North, who loves the fitness of things, advises him to 
resign. 

The other reason assigned by the Doctor for his claim is 
worthy of earnest consideration, viz., that the superintendent 
best knows the wants of the institution and may be much em- 
barrassed by the intervention of another agert to supply them. 
If it be true that he possesses such knowledge, and that there 
is no way to avoid such embarrassment, the argument is a strong 
one. I venture to outline a plan, by no means new, which I 
think may be made to give entire relief. 

Let schedules of all ordinary current supplies needed be 
reported to the superintendent’s office from all the departments 
of the establishment ; every morning Jet the clerk formulate a 
requisition in duplicate under the respective headings and sub- 
mit it to the superintendent. When it shall have been by him 
revised and approved, one copy is to be delivered to the fiscal 
agent, who is under standing orders to supply, with all reason- 
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able dispatch, in kind, quality, and quantity whatever appears 
upon the requisition. When the goods are delivered they must 
be accompanied by an itemized bill, and compared with both 
the bill and the copy of the requisition at hand, which are both 
to be filed for comparison with the regular monthly bills before 
they are audited by the board. All extraordinary wants shall 
be approved by the board before they are ordered. 

Under such a system (with details perfected) how can a super- 
intendent be hampered, “handicapped,” or humiliated? He 
orders what he wants like a lord, and within reasonable limits 
his orders are obeyed, and he is left free to build up his school 
and no financial scandal ever reaches him. 

VY. The Doctor says, “‘ Mr. Mott thinks that a superintendent 
should not attempt to influence legislation.” What I did say 
was very different, viz., that ““ He should not of his own motion 
interfere with, or attempt to influence, legislation, or be an official 
member of legislative lobbies,” etc. The distinction is obvious. 

VI. My friend sharply excepts to my fourth rule condemn- 
ing nepotism, and proceeds to illustrate the injustice and folly 
of the rule, and, strange to say, not one of his illustrations comes 
within the meaning of the word. Webster defines nepotism, as 
applied to appointments, to be “the bestowal of patronage in 
consideration of relationship to the bestower, rather than of 
merit alone, or of legal claim.” This was the sense in which I 
used the word, and the rule does not shut out relatives if they 
be competent and worthy. I stand to the rule as worthy of 
being imbedded in the fundamental law of all civil and edu- 
cational service. 

Dr. Gillett and I are honestly seeking the highest good of 
our defective classes in our several lines of work, and I hope 
we are both under the control of that philosophy which will 
enable us to recognize in the honest critic our best friend. 

R. A. MOTT, 


One of the Directors of the Minnesota Institute 
Sor Defectives, Faribault, Minn. 
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RIVIERE, PAUL. Manuel de Jardinage et d’Agriculture a4 l’usage 
des Institutions de Sourds-Muets et des Ecoles primaires, par 
Paul Riviére, Professeur de jardinage 4 1’Institution naticnale des 
Sourds-Muets de Paris. Précédé d’une Préface, par Marius Du- 
pont, Professeur 4 la méme Institution. Paris: Georges Carré. 
1888. 12mo, pp. 214. 


A thorough treatise on gardening, written in simple language 
adapted to deaf children, and accompanied by a sort of cate- 
chism on the same subject. The beautiful garden of the Paris 
Institution, cultivated by the pupils under the charge of the 
author, which all who have visited that Institution remember 
as one of its chief attractions, proves that he understands the 
practice as well as the theory of his art. Of course no text- 
book on gardening can take the place of practical instruction, 
and Mr. Riviére’s Manual is not intended to do so; but such a 
book can very usefully supplement the practical instruction, 
giving to the pupils—what is too often neglected with deaf 
children—the language of their trade, and enabling them on 
rainy days, and in hours of leisure after leaving school, to review 
and recall what they have learned in the garden. From Mr. 
Dupont’s interesting preface we learn that many of the pupils 


taught gardening at the Paris Institution pursue the occupa- 
tion successfully after leaving school, some of them being em- 
ployed in the Public Garden of the Luxembourg. We should 
suppose that pupils who had received due practical training, 
and at the same time had mastered this book, would, in seeking 
positions after leaving school, be able to compete on more than 
equal terms with hearing men of average education. 


REUSCHERT, F. W. Deutscher Taubstummenlehrer-Kalender 
fiir das Jahr 1888. Herausgegeben von F. W. Reuschert, Taub- 
stummenlehrer in Metz. Langensalza: Hermann Berger & 
Schne. 1888. 16mo, pp. 238. 


In addition to the usual information given in the best alma- 
nacs this convenient little volume contains blank spaces for a 
diary and a school record, an erasible tablet, an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. J. F. Jencke, the venerable founder 
and director of the Dresden Institution, and a large amount 
of valuable statistical information concerning the education of 
the deaf in Germany and elsewhere. This is the second year 
of its publication, and we hope the author will be encouraged 


to continue it in future years. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION for 
the year 1885-86. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1887. 8vo, pp. 792. 


This Report contains, as usual, an immense amount of infor- 
mation having more or less interest for all educators. In our 
special department it gives a brief sketch of the Eleventh Con- 
vention held in California in 1866 and of President Gallaudet’s 
mission to England in the same year; also abstracts of several 
Reports of Institutions and full statistics for the year under 
review. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1887): Edgbaston (near 
Birmingham, England), Kentucky, Lyons (Mr. Hugentobler’s), 
Maryland, South Australian (Adelaide), South Carolina. 

—— (published in 1888): Maryland Colored, Mississippi, New York 
Improved Instruction, Ontario, Rhode Island. 


Among the more noticeable features of these Reports are the 
plans of the new industrial building of the New York Insti- 
tution for Improved Instruction, and the full description of the 
course of manual training there adopted, which is on the general 
plan. described and advocated by Mr. Wilkinson, of California, 
in his article on “Mechanic Art Schools” published in the 
Annals, xxx, 177-187 ; the system of fire alarm recently intro- 
duced into the same Institution, which has special significance 
in view of the recent destruction by fire of the Missouri Insti- 
tution; the carefully planned and clearly described course of 
study in the Rhode Island School; and the full statement of 


examination questions in the Ontario Institution. 
E. A. F. 


GALLAUDET, EDWARD MINER. Life of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, Founder of Deaf-Mute Instruction in America. By 
his son, Edward Miner Gallaudet. New York. Henry Holt and 
Company. 1888. 12mo, pp. 339. 


[Tue following review was written by Professor A. G. Draper, of the 
National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C., at the special request of 
the editor of the Annals.—E. A. F. | 

We were not without excellent biographies of Gallaudet 
before the present work appeared. Able and distinguished men 
among his fellow-citizens had hastened, at his death, to testify 
to the world at once their high appreciation of his services to 
mankind, and the personal love and admiration borne to him by 
all who fell within the sway of his presence. 

Their manner of doing this could hardly be bettered. They 
breathe that love and appreciation in words that are simple, 
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stiong, and fervid. More than this would be panegyric, ill be- 
fitting a character and career like that of Gallaudet, and in which 
least of all could the present author indulge. 

And yet the reader will not at any time be able to open these 
pages, far less to close them, without the deepening conviction 
that they fill a place which has not been and could not be other- 
wise filled. This is due in some degree to the intimate relation 
of the author to his subject, and to the skill with which he has 
selected and linked his materials; but principally to the letters 
and diarial extracts which are printed. The question may arise 
whether the time has come for publishing some of these. With 
that question we shall not deal farther than to say that without 
them no clear and no independent opinion of Gallaudet and his 
career can be formed. Humphrey and Barnard have, indeed, 
praised him highly, but of the basis for that praise, and there- 
fore of its justice, neither ourselves nor posterity would be able 
to judge without these papers at hand. For it is not Humphrey, 
nor Barnard, nor governors and prelates, nor public assemblies, 
nor the present author, that mainly tell us of Gallaudet in these 
pages. All these, indeed, do speak; but the still, small voice 
that reaches us above all their rolling periods of praise is that 
of Gallaudet himself. It is hardly a voice, but rather a spirit, 
an influence, that is breathed upon us from these inner records 
of his life; and its power is intensified by constant evidence 
that the words in which this spirit is borne to us were never 
meant to see the light. 

We must pass hastily over the opening chapters. The reader 
will find in them many a charming bit of biography. Whether 
or no Gallaudet descended from Venetian doges, it is certain that 
he came by right of inheritance upon his philanthropic spirit ; 
for his career is foreshadowed in the sentiments and in the 
acts of his father. Reading his day dreams, it is interesting to 
note how, consciously or not, he followed the poet’s injunc- 
tion to— 

Keep thine heart true to the dreams of thy youth. 


The poignant religious experiences through which he passed 
were by no means rare among the young people of New England 
at that day. Many who were reared there, many even whose 
recollections do not go back-.so far by several decades, can recall 
examples of such crises of spiritual emotion among their friends, 
if not, indeed, in their own lives. Usually these emotions led 
their subjects to become steady-going Christian people; in 
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some, perhaps, they were dulled or dissipated by the cares and 
pleasures of later life. But in the case of a few chosen spirits 
these emotions penetrated too deeply to leave any common- 
place or transient result ; they took hold upon the very seat of 
thought; they bent to themselves all the powers of the will ; 
they subdued every impulse of selfishness; they inspired the 
souls which they possessed with almost divine energy and 
insight, so that those souls, though often cased in the feeblest 
frames, became the authors of epochs in mental or spiritual 
progress. Of such -were Adoniram Judson and Mary Lyon, and 
of such was Thomas H. Gallaudet. It is impossible to under- 
stand the life of the latter without continual reference to his 
absorption in the principles of Jesus Christ. 

In part Gallaudet’s letters only sharpen the outlines of our 
previous knowledge. It was known, for instance, that the 
British schools practically refused to let him learn from them 
how to teach the deaf. But how pathetically clear these letters 
make the fact! In few and simple words, without a trace of 
bitterness, they reveal him, week after week and month after 
month, led and misled and baffled and humbled, until at last 
he was made to realize that every door to the knowledge he 
begged for others’ sakes was— 

barred with gold 
And opened but to golden keys. 

There could not be a finer contrast than his treatment by the 
French, as shown in these letters, from his very first accidental 
meeting with Sicard in London. He was driven to the French. 
He had many claims upon the English, but none upon the 
French except such as his character and mission expressed. 
That was enough for the French. They received him frankly, 
gave him every aid in their power, and in a few short weeks 
sent him homeward rejoicing, having endowed him not only 
with all the knowledge they could, but with the services of one 
of their ablest assistants. There appears no reason to doubt 
that if he had been received in the same spirit by the English, 
he might have returned as speedily from England, with some 
young Englishman instead of Clerc. And could we hazard a 
comment it would be that, as a certain also of their own poets 
has said,— 

The English have a scornful, insular way 
Of calling the French light. 


But the knowledge conveyed by these letters does not always 
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coincide with past impressions. Concerning Clerc’s first con- 
nection with the American enterprise, for example, the best in- 
formed have hitherto been totally mistaken, as may be seen in 
the last number of the Annals. 

Pure oralists have sometimes expressed the opinion that if 
Gallaudet had not gone to France the language of signs would 
not have attained such a development in America. But the 
letters show (p. 66) that he had not passed two of his nine 
dreary, disheartening months in England before he became 
convinced that the path to success in educating the deaf did 
not lie along one fixed, undeviating line. He had an eye anda 
hand for the best tools, and seized them, no matter what com- 
pany of theorists claimed them as its own. We believe that if 
he had not landed in England or France, but sailed straight to 
Germany and passed all his time of preparation there, only in- 
vestigating the French schools on his way home, his subsequent 
methods would have been essentially what they were. The 
reason lies in his nature. This book proves him no mere cold 
philanthropist. He did not long simply to teach the deaf. 
He loved them. He wanted to enter into their minds and hearts 
and sympathies, and enjoy with them the thousand natural de- 
lights that spring from human intercourse carried on in natural 
ways ; and he did not find—no man has found—any means by 
which this can be done with the deaf except by the language of 
signs. 

We would gladly pass without remark the narrative of the 
years spent in founding the Hartford School. But, if a pain- 
ful subject, it is valuable for warning to some, for inspiration to 
others. There appears no reason to suppose that the directors 
did not wish to do him justice; but neither does it appear that 
they comprehended his worth and work until long years after- 
wards. This was perhaps natural. He evidently lacked some 
qualities essential to an administrator. Plainly abounding in the 
suaviter in modo, he may have needed something of the fortiter 
in re. His modesty seemed to the directors like incapacity, 
especially when it brought him in contrast with the bolder 
spirits with whom he was associated, spirits of a different 
fibre, able to “shove and fend” for fortune. Nevertheless, 
this detracts not at all from the admiration with which the 
reader will see Gallaudet in these pages, toiling on year after year, 
doing all the work of the most devoted teacher, and bearing in 
addition all the burdens that fall upon every department of an 
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institution, from the entertainment of governors and legisla- 
tures down to infinitely more carking cares about dissatisfied 
teachers’ glasses of milk ; and all for less pay than some received 
who merely taught the lower classes. While he observes and 
studies for every soul that comes within his view, no soul seems 
to observe and study him. Humble to a fault, yet oft humili- 
ated, it still seems as if he would have borne all till he dropped 
in his tracks had not the necessities of his family pressed upon 
him. There is not inall the range of biography a finer instance 
of magnanimity than that which he displays when, obliged to 
leave the position he had created, into which he had poured the 
very gold of his life, he demands for his successor those pow- 
ers, privileges, and independence which he had asked but gently 
for himself, whieh never were vouchsafed him. 

It would be interesting to know whether Gallaudet had any- 
thing to do with calling the Hartford School an “Asylum.” It 
would seem that he did not. One of the strongest impressions 
the reader gets from this book is concerning his literary style. 
Except in one of his letters to the directors, when, as it is easy 
to see; he was harried to the verge of nervous prostration, his 
style is as remarkable for its accuracy as for its purity and ele- 
gance. He who had the refinement to name an asylum for the 
insane a “ Retreat,” would hardly have been guilty of the 
incongruity, not to say the absurdity, of calling a school for the 
deaf an “ Asylum.” 

The period which followed his retirement from the Hartford 
School was significantly like that which preceded his choice of 
the education of the deaf as his life-work. Now, as then, he 
declined many positions that offered him and his family great 
pecuniary and social advantages ; and now, as then, he chose 
instead to devote himself to those that had none to help them. 
Indeed, this time he picked out the least of the lowly as the 
objects of his love and care. For surely the insane were these. 
Many avenues of usefulness were open to the blind; the slave 
that toiled under the lash to-day might head a state to-morrow ; 
but for those bereft of reason there existed no hopes, no possi- 
bilities ;—they lay, living but helpless logs on the tide, or were 
swept hither and thither, so much buffeted driftwood in the vortex 
of life. Yet it was precisely to them that Gallaudet now turned 
and devoted himself. Within the limits of his position we be- 
hoid him serving these hapless wrecks as faithfully, as affection- 
ately, as successfully, and for as long a time as ever he had the 
deaf. 
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Even when this work dropped from his enfeebled hands he 
would not fold them; he reverted to his first work, and ended 
his active life as he began it, in loving labors for little children ; 
in prayer and counsel with the humblest of his neighbors. 


In a brief paper addressed to a professional circle many 
things must be left almost or quite untouched. The talent that 
enabled Gallaudet to enter Yale as a Sophomore at fifteen, and 
afterwards to command from pulpit and platform the interest 
of the best minds at home and abroad; the insight into youthful 
natures that led him almost to originate a new species of litera- 
ture for them, by which we know that many a noble character 
was formed ; the modesty that hampered his usefulness while 
it made him so lovable; the spurns his patient merit from the 
unworthy took, yet took so gently; the breadth and tact and 
geniality that made him companionable alike to the unlettered 
and the learned, to the lowly and the great of earth ; the double 
courage that braced him for duty’s sake to labor long years 
with scanty recognition and to stand unblenched before the 
brandished knife of the maniac; above all, the unfailing benefi- 
cence that would not allow him “to go the length of Main street 
without doing some one a kindness ;’—to these traits, and to 
others as attractive, all illustrated by many incidents in the 
book, we can but barely allude. 

Is it possible that the life revealed to us in these pages was 
as faulty as its owner declares? We cannot think so. His 
other words and his actions forbid. Whatever he says of him- 
self, those words and actions show him ever following the foot- 
steps of his chosen Master with a sincere fidelity not often seen 
among the sons of men. We accept his self-depreciation as an 
evidence that the heaven of duty is not reached at a single 
bound ; that the mightiest battle man can wage is fought out 
unseen in the solitudes of consciousness. 

It may be that the circulation of this book will be confined 
largely to the ranks of the deaf and their friends. It is not, in 
character or in price, what is called a “popular” book. It ap- 
peals to the refined, the serious, and the thoughtful. Whoever 
brings these endowments to its perusal will not fail to rise from 
it a stronger, better, and purer man. And if it is to become 
mainly the companion and heritage of the deaf in America, then 
that—if that alone—is a circumstance in which they are more 
fortunate than their hearing brothers. 
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BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM. Memoir upon the Formation 
of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race. A paper presented to 
the National Academy of Sciences at New Haven, November 13, 
1883. 


[Two reviews of Dr. Bell’s Memoir have already been published in the 
Annais ; but as some of our friends think neither of them regarded the 
subject from the right point of view, we willingly give space to the follow- 
ing criticism, and the article that follows it.—E. A. F. ] 

If I read the Memoir aright, and I think I do, it complains 
that deaf-mutes are educated together in institutions ; that they 
intermarry and have deaf children; that they form associations 
for social and other purposes; that once they were prevented 
only by great effort from forming a deaf colony, and that it is 
suspected they have not yet abandoned the idea; that they are 
guilty of publishing and reading class newspapers; that some 
of them, numbering it is said a third of the whole number em- 
ployed, are teachers of the deaf; that they use signs in the 
school and lecture room, on the play-ground, among themselves, 
in fact wherever they get the chance; and that, if there be no 
cessation in these practices, the signs of the times point to the 
formation of “a deaf variety of the human race.” 

The Memoir sets out with the proposition that “ deaf-mutes 
marry deaf-mutes,” expressed with that generous emphasis of 
italics so characteristic of the work (Memoir, p. 4). It ends 
with the deduction that the American system of deaf-mute in- 
struction has outlived its usefulness, supposing that it ever had 
any (Memoir, pp. 46-48). 

A rather fascinating study is afforded by the figures on page 
75 of the Memoir, by themselves, and in connection with the 
lists on pages 78 to 81. We are there told that from 1817 to 
1883 as many as 215* deaf-mute children of deaf-mutes were 
admitted into 35 institutions, returning a total pupilage for the 
period of nearly 17,000. In other words, the percentage of deaf 
children of deaf-mutes in the whole pupilage seems a little over 
one and a quarter per cent. But it appears that 83 of these 215 
children, or 38. per cent., were children of parents, only one 
of whom was deaf. Keeping strictly to the proposition that 
“ deaf-mutes marry deaf-mutes,” the deaf children chargeable 
to this cause decline to three-fourths of one per cent. 

The Memoir makes an, effort to discredit the number of deaf 


than one institution, the number was 207. 


children of deaf-mutes reported, holding it should be larger. 
* Eliminating 8 cases in which the same pupil was returned from more ; 
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Deaf children of deaf-mutes more surely and sooner reach the in- 
stitutions, as all instructors know, and it is probable the Memoir 
has come very near getting all that were of school age during 
the time covered. As to the deaf children of hearing parents, 
the number returned is undoubtedly very low. The author of 
the Memoir has recently remarked that there were 15,000 deaf 
children of school age in 1880, and only a little over 5,000 were 
in school.* It would be absurd, in the light of the knowledge 
of the liability of the respective classes of deaf children to get 
to school, to suppose that in that year, of the number out of 
school, one and a quarter per cent., or 125, were children of deaf- 
mutes. If these statistics of attendance and non-attendance 
are correct and indicate the proportionate attendance of former 
years, it seems safe to assume that the Memoir could figure 
upon 90 per cent. of deaf children of deaf-mutes and upon only 
40 per cent. of deaf children of hearing parents, the total existing 
number considered. In this case it may be assumed that the 
whole number of deaf children of deaf-mutes and of deaf chil- 
dren of hearing parents, instead of being about 132 and 17,000, 
respectively,would be about 146 and 42,000, respectively, making 
the percentage chargeable to deaf-mute parents somewhere near 
three-eighths of one per cent. 

Among the 215 reported cases of deaf children of deaf-mutes, 
34, or over 15 per cent. of the whole, came under one or another 
of the following classifications: “father deaf in one ear ;” 
“mother deaf adult life ;” ‘mother partially deaf ;” “father 
very deaf ;” “mother hard of hearing ;” “father a little deaf ;” 
“father deaf from old age ;” “both parents hard of hearing ;” 
“mother somewhat deaf ;” “ both parents slightly deaf ;” and, 
that nothing may escape the drag-net, “mother becoming 
deaf ”—cases that have no honest place in a discussion of deaf- 
mute children of deaf-mute marriages. If they are to be ad- 
mitted, there must also be admitted, as offsets, the vast number 
of people who are “hard of hearing,” “a little deaf,” etc., and 
whose offspring are all right. It may as well be recorded, 
right here, that in one case where a deaf-mute is put in the list 
as a son of deaf-mute parents, it is personally known by the 
writer that the parents were first cousins and not deaf at all. 
It is possible that other errors may be discovered by others 
familiar with the names the Memoir uses. 


* Dr. Bell’s remarks at the Gallaudet Centennial Celebration in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 10, 1887. 
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Congenital deafness, if it ever was in the majority, is on the 
decline, the Memoir and the ensuing census figures to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The institution records of admissions 
of the past ten years will show this. It is doubtful if 334 per 
cent. of the school deaf of to-day are congenital cases.* This 
denotes progression in a direction contrary to the formation of 
a deaf variety of mankind. For, with every increase in adven- 
titious cases, we have a gain. Children born with weak hearing 
are a decided improvement over those born with no hearing at 
all. Disease may destroy hearing, but as the tendency is to- 
ward stronger organs, a healthy resistance must come in time. 

The late Dr. Gray, of the New York State Insane Asylum at 
Utica, maintained this view in a paper on heredity in 1884. 
He said : 

So far from its being true that every attribute ‘‘ tends to be inherited,” we 
had supposed that even on the theory of evolution itself, by what Mr. 
Darwin has to call ‘‘some unknown law in the constitution of the organ- 
ism,” and for the protection of the species itself, there was an inherited 
tendency just the other way ; that is, to eliminate all unfavorable attributes 
of progenitors, whether by disease or otherwise, and whether acquired by 
accidents of environment or otherwise. We believe this to be the true 
law in nature. Disease is a ‘‘ tendency” to death, to extinction. The 
“tendency” in genera and species is directly antagonistic to this—that 
is, to life and perpetuation. Were it otherwise, were the law and ‘‘ ten- 
dency” of nature to continue and intensify their destructive operations, 
the cumulative force would soon bring species to an end. 

The fact is, the whole force of an organism as an organism is set in array 
against any disintegrating influence whether in the structure itself or in 
the environment; more facts can be gathered to show how unfavorable 
conditions in the structure, or morbid functions in the organism, have 
been neutralized or overcome in the offspring than can be adduced for 
any special morbid transmission. 

The Memoir has some figures to illustrate this tendency 
to betterment in offspring. Among the tables of deaf-mute 
relatives, which, it should be remembered, include every cause of 
deafness, one is struck by the failure to establish a long line of 
heredity. For instance, while 593 had one or more deaf-mute 
brothers or sisters, and 100 one or more deaf-mute cousins, but 
one had deaf-mute great-grandparents. Five had deaf-mute 
grandparents, and only one had a deaf-mute great uncle or aunt. 
Out of 693 related cases, only 48, or about 7 per cent., had one 
or more distant deaf-mute relatives (Memoir, p. 10). 


*Out of 284 admissions to the Central New York Institution, 94, or about 
33 per cent., are congenital cases. The statistics of the Western New 
York Institution show a still smaller proportion of congenital deaf-mutes. 
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That part of the Memoir which comes under the head of de- 
ductions is passing strange. If “the Memoir és facts,” as we 
are told by one of its apologists, then the principal fact that 
concerns deaf-mutes is that, on the figures of the Memoir itself, 
genuine deaf-mute marriages furnish the small percentage of 
three-fourths of one per cent. of the deaf children of the land. 
Yet the array of suggestions as to measures, restrictive and pre- 
ventive, would lead one to suppose that a much larger percent- 
age was being dealt with. 

It is a grievance to the deaf to be made subjects of an alarm- 
ist. They may smile at the easy facility with which legislative 
interference with their marriages is mentioned and withdrawn. 
Not so with that other suggestion of advice and instruction 
concerning heredity. They feel it a serious blow at their com- 
mon sense to have it hinted that they are incapable of choosing 
correct matrimonial partners after due information of the vary- 
ing risks of the case—information given in regular course of 
instruction and not withheld tillthe bridal morn. They cannot 
well understand why, since their marriages are the least among 
the circumstances producing deafness, they should be singled 
out as transgressors-in-chief, and the demolition of their schools, 
associations, and newspapers advocated. And they wonder 
what is the necessity that ordains this mountainizing of the 
mole-hill. . 

The Memoir supposes that the institution per capita cost of 
pupils, if given to localities containing two or more pupils, 
would furnish teachers and incidentals for successful small 
classes everywhere. The history of kindred small affairs seems 
lost on the Memoir. Their record is the annals of a much- 
strewn coast. But what of the money? The Memoir thinks 
that since the average per capita cost of education in the Inusti- 
tution is or was $223.28, three pupils yielding $669.84, or 
$893.12 for four, would pay for a special teacher and incidentals, 
the children living at home. The mere statement betrays a dim 
acquaintance with institution finance. The cost of instruction, 
as such, is about a fourth of the per capitu, and what sort of 
service would a class of three get for $167.46 per annum? 
And, as concerns the original idea, reason blushes at the propo- 
sition that the average legislature would give for a certain work 
a sum three-fourths greater than it now pays. 

It is not necessary here to defend the employment of intelli- 
gent deaf-mutes as teachers of the deaf. The attempt to con- 
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nect them, to their discredit, with a theory of hereditary deaf- 
ness is one of the most surprising assumptions of the Memoir. 

The Memoir shows a lack of that knowledge of the deaf so 
essential to the trustworthy guide. Thereis too much reliance 
on the doctrine of probabilities, with a suspicion that in some 
cases the exception is made the rule. The writer is cognizant 
of many cases of deaf-mute marriages which, under the theories 
of the Memoir, should produce certain results; and yet they are 
wholly absent even to the third generation. 

It would be to the everlasting credit of deaf-mute associa- 
tions everywhere to maintain a bureau of statistics thoroughly 
covering their local field. If such a practice comes in time, it 
will be through the very mediums that the Memoir condemns 
that a flood of statistical light will reveal the truth in the 
matter. 

F. L. SELINEY, 
President Empire State Association of Deaf-Mutes, Rome, N. Y. 


THE “ANIMUS.” 


Mr. Draper, in the January Annals, attempts to show that 


the criticisms on Dr. Bell’s ‘“‘ Memoir upon the Formation of a 
Deaf Variety of the Human Race” have been the result of an 
entire misunderstanding or misapprehension of its contents, 
and that Dr. Bell himself has been unjustly “hauled over the 
coals.” 

Granted that the first storm of indignation was caused by 
the “ blunders of a stupid and headlong newspaper correspond- 
ent,” and that some of the earlier criticisms were based upon 
hearsay, a perusal of the Memoir itself strengthens many first 
impressions and supplies other causes for the “ animus,” at 
which Mr. Draper wonders and against which he protests. The 
Memoir sufficiently explains why Dr. Bell, however much he 
may have desired it, and however worthy his motives may have 
been, has never succeeded in being recognized by the deaf at 
large as “a disinterested and enlightened friend.” 

Dr. Bell, in his Introduction says: “We cannot dictate to 
men and women whom they shall marry.” Having said this, 
what earthly good is done by discussing the advisability of 
legislative interference with the intermarriage of the deaf, and 
giving reasons for a foregone conclusion ; and what object is 
served by the reflection that doing so “might promote immo 
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rality among the deaf?” Could not the question of advisability 
have been settled without recourse to this particular reason ? 
In the face of other and sufficient reasons given, it is uncalled 
for. Here we have one cause of the “ animus.” 

Again (page 45): “In order to justify the passage of such 
an act [prohibitive of deaf-mute intermarriages], however, the 
results of intermarriages of this kind should be more fully in- 
vestigated than is possible at the present time on account of 
limited data.” Two things would have been advisable: to as- 
certain whether the passage of such an act was possible accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, and “ more fully to investigate ” 
before suggesting such a step. To those of the deaf who are 
uncertain of the tenor of the law, this suggestion is a standing 
menace, and prolific of “animus.” Those who are acquainted 
with the law and with the author of the Memoir are not per- 
sonally worried, although they share the resentment of the rest. 
The persistence with which the Memoir returns to the subject 
of legislative interference is suggestive of the hearty support 
its author would give to such measures if they were passable. 

The Memoir advocates the discontinuance of the employment 
of the deaf as teachers of the deaf, and it would be very strange 
if there were none among them who resented the expressed de- 
sire to interfere with them in that line, especially by one who 
is not directly connected with the education of the deaf, has 
but a slight acquaintance therewith, and has, consequently, a 
very imperfect knowledge of the true inwardness of ‘he system 
and its beneficiaries. 

The Memoir belittles the present combined system of deaf- 
mute instruction, which employs all methods that can be 
utilized—the sign language, the manual alphabet, and articula- 
tion; and it gives undue and exaggerated prominence to the 
oral system, which advocates articulation pure and simple. It 
is an established fact that the combined system reaches very 
many more cases in a beneficial manner than does the oral. 
The combined system takes all and educates them by means of 
such methods as are adapted to their individual cases. The 
oral system picks and chooses, rejecting a large percentage of 
applicants as incapable, or weak-minded, who are simply average 
deaf people, and who, sent to combined schools, turn out very 
well. The shining examples of the work of the oral schools 
are mostly semi-mutes, and the comparison is notoriously un- 
fair. Those who can projitably avail themselves of oral instruc- 
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tion constitute a very small proportion of the whole. Why do 
a large majority of the pupils of oral schools, after graduating, 
drift, if not rigidly restrained, into deaf society, if the oral 
schools so perfectly fit them to mingle with the world at large? 
How are the rapidity and ease with which they learn and use 
the sign-language to be accounted for? Nature insists upon 
having her perfect work! 

Given two deaf-mutes, of reasonably equal natural ability, equal 
application, and equal in all other essentials. Put one ina first- 
class combined school, and the other in a pure oral institution ; 
give them the same course of instruction for the same length of 
time; and, when they graduate, compare them. The combined 
system graduate will not suffer by the comparison ; indeed, in 
a majority of cases he will come out ahead. This has been 
proved time and again. It is simply because adaptation is far 
easier and more natural in the combined system than in the oral, 
where much is strained and unnatural. Not that I would dis- 
parage the oral system for those who are able to avail themselves 
profitably of its advantages—semi-mutes, semi-deaf people, and 
an occasional congenitally deaf person; but, in common with 
many others, I object to a scientist’s lending the prestige of his 
reputation to assertions which will not bear-investigation. There 
is a truer way to show an interest in the welfare and progress 
of the deaf at large than by striving to force them to depend 
upon oralism for their education—so hard for most of them, so 
unnatural ; from which they shrink, and from which they secede 
largely as soon as out of school. There is a truer way than by 
disparaging them, discussing repressive measures, or suggest- 
ing impediments to their true happiness. The deaf at large, it 
should be understood, have sufficient discernment to distinguish 
between friends and foes, and are not slow to manifest an “ ani- 
mus” toward the latter. 

Dr. Bell deprecates the association of the deaf as detrimental, 
and would surround them with environments designed to pre- 
vent or decrease this association. He might as well try to 
prevent the wind from blowing where it listeth. I agree with 
a recent writer that “the tendency toward the separation of 
certain races, tribes, sects, classes from others is so natural 
that it finds expression even in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. The deaf are separated, to a certain extent, from other 
people by Divine visitation ;” and, it being evident that asso- 
ciation with one another is a chief element in their happiness, 
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he who suggests any interference therewith subjects himself to 
their “animus.” 

Mr. Draper says that the only vital or practical question is: 
“Is Deafness Hereditary?” To answer this question, even by 
the compromise reply, “Yes, and No,” would require space 
more than is furnished by a whole number of the Annals. Mr. 
Draper takes it for granted, apparently, that the question car- 
ries with it an unqualified affirmative, and that the whole subject- 
matter of the Memoir is settled as soon as adroitly switched off 
upon the query. Heredity, as it affects deaf-mute marriages, is 
a different thing from heredity in general, and the deaf-mutes 
take quick exception to the application of an arbitrarily formed 
rule whose instances of non-conformity, as they know, are more 
numerous than those of conformity. 

On page 4 of the Memoir (Introduction) special attention is 
called “ to the fact that in this country deaf-mutes marry deaf- 
mutes.” Starting with this as prefatory—it has a condemnatory 
tone, as if the fact was to be deprecated—is it any wonder that 
thé average reader should find it difficult to discover, amid the 
mass of verbiage, assumptions, suppositions, probabilities, mays 
and mights, the true question at issue, and be impressed with 
the idea that the bent and intent of the Memoir is to saddle 
deaf-mute marriages with the responsibility for the larger 
proportion of the numerous cases of deafness, and contrive, if 
possible, a way to prevent them? 

Mr. Draper says that the Memoir és facts, and that any quarrel’ 
with the deductions of the author, to be just, must be based on 
these facts. It is a fact, however, that a good many of the 
statements in the Memoir are not facts, although I do not un- 
dertake to say that the author did not believe them to be facts. 
His imperfect acquaintance with the subject is responsible for 
his misstatements—he himself admits that his data and statistics 
are incomplete—and it is to be regretted that he did not wait 
until his investigations were completed before “ giving tongue ” 
on a trail upon which he might be compelled to double; and, 
allowing him to have been actuated by generous motives and 
desirous of aiding in the progress of the deaf, it is a pity he 
did not take some other course, especially as, to quote Mr. 
Draper, “if the deaf continue numerous and increasing, it mat- 
ters but little, either to them or society, whether they form a 
variety.” 

Mr. Draper says that Dr. Bell’s researches have been hindered 
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by refusals to furnish him with statistics for which he has applied. 
I am personally cognizant of such refusals since the publication 
of the Memoir, and know that if Dr. Bell had originally con- 
fined himself to the question, and been more considerate of, and 
less suggestive against, things near and dear to the deaf, but 
unimportant to the issue in hand, he would have had better 
success in those quarters. 

If Dr. Bell, when passing in his data “in the hope that the 
publication of the results so far obtained may lead to the 
completion of the statistics,” had avoided deductions and con- 
clusions, especially such as reflected upon the class under 
consideration, the Memoir would have been better received, 
and the “animus,” after the first flurry caused by misrepre- 
sentation, would have died out long ago. 

I have no personal feeling against the author of the Memoir, 
_ a tolerably extended acquaintance with whom I enjoyed in the 
past. This article has been provoked by the appearance of Mr. 
Draper’s explanation—apology, rather—and the remarks made 
are the outcome of personal investigation among numbers of 
the deaf at large since the Memoir appeared, especially during 
the past summer. 

In conclusion, let us give every system of instruction for the 


deaf a fair trial, and all work together for the same end, striving 
amicably to excel; but let us have no more “ Memoirs” until 
the investigation shall be complete enough to justify conclu- 
sions of some significance and worth. Above all, let us have 
no running one another down, no invidious comparisons or in- 
sinuations, and then there will be no “ animus,” because there 
will be no occasion for one. 


WM. MARTIN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Teacher in the Central New York 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rome, N. Y. 


THE MORAL OFFICE OF THE TEACHER. 


Tue statue erected to the memory of the Abbe de I’Epée 
represents him with a deaf boy at his side, in the act of spell- 
ing out the word “God.”* It would be difficult to embody in 
marble, or to express by art, a more graphic representation of 
the original impulse to the education of the deaf, than the pic- 
ture of this deaf boy learning for the first time the sacred name. 
A study of the history of the early education of the deaf re- 
veals the fact that it was the moral and religious condition of 
this class that worked upon the sympathy and benevolence of 
those who first undertook the work of instruction. To Chris- 
tianity belongs the peculiar glory of making the deaf hear and 
the dumb speak. The church has been in the front, carrying 
its light and its patronage to the moral and intellectual renova- - 
tion of all those thus afflicted. 

In our country, for prudential reasons alone, the State has 
deemed itself responsible for the education of the deaf, and, with 
a liberality surpassing anything in the Old World, has made 
munificent provision for their care and instruction. 

While the moral and religious training of the deaf still receives 
a fair share of attention, it must, nevertheless, be confessed, 
that the moral office of the teacher is not so much insisted upon 
as in years gone by. That which was the chief—the control- 
ling—thought, holds now quite a subordinate place, if not in 
all institutions, certainly in a great number. There are certain 
embarrassments connected with the question, which need only 
be hinted at to be recognized, and these may account for the 
decadence of the teacher’s moraloffice. But the change is more 
especially due to the low views prevailing on educational ques- 
tions. Weare living in an age which is wildly utilitarian. The 
material and tangible things of life are the only ones apparently 
worth striving after; wealth has become to most men of more 
concern than right and duty. This utilitarian tendency has in- 
vaded our systems of education, and the measure of a teacher’s 
success is, too often, the examination standing of his class; a 
standard of comparison which may often lead to very unjust 
and erroneous conclusions. 

Men are demanding more attention to “The Three R’s;” but 


*See the Annals, vol. xxv, opposite page 1. 
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Miss Florence Nightingale has well said that we might train a 
youth never so well in “The Three R’s,” if no moral and indus- 
trial training goes with it, a fourth “R” is likely soon to be 
produced, namely, “ Rascality.”. So old an authority as John 
Locke tells us that ina hundred men there are more than ninety 
who are what they are, good or bad, useful or pernicious to 
society, from the instruction which they have received.’ No 
system of instruction is worthy of the name, that ignores the 
three Kantian postulates of God, Virtue, and Immortality. 
Especially is this true of the education of the deaf, for by their 
deprivation, all that knowledge which comes to the hearing 
child from home and society is to them a sealed book. They 
are dependent upon the few years of their school life for all 
the moral and religious training they may ever receive. To 
omit, to disregard, to pay no attention to a child’s mora! cul- 
ture, is to set children loose upon society with few, if any, 
moral restraints. All who know anything of the deaf know 
that they need to be surrounded by all the moral barriers 
that can be fenced around them. 

There are to be found among all classes narrow views of what 
it is toeducate a child. To educate a deaf child is surely some- 
thing more than merely “to give him language” (Tilden, An- 
nals, xxxii, 100). It cannot be possible that Mr. Tilden meant 
all that his language seemed to say. We are persuaded better 
things of him; and a restatement of the positions of that arti- 
cle would certainly lead to some modification. To say that 
“it does not fall on the shoulders of a teacher to assume that 
part of education which deals with the regulation of the heart, 
* * * nor that part which pertains to the mere communi- 
cation of knowledge,” is to eliminate from the teacher’s office 
its most important functions, and turn it into a mere grind. 
The statement is too sweeping, and cannot’ possibly be consid- 
ered as the author’s real opinion of a teacher’s work. 

There is another error in regard to education founded on the 
popular notion that the word “education” is from educere, 
which is defined to be “a drawing out” of the faculties; but 
this word is derived, not from educere, but from educare, “to 
nourish,” “ to foster,” to do the work of a care-taker. Cicero in- 
dicated this difference when he said, Hducut nutrix, instituit 
pedagogus. Our institutions undertake the education of the 
deaf in its broad sense. If cramming into their minds a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge, freighting their memory with words, 
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giving them the mechanism of writing and arithmetic, were 
all that our institutions could do for this class of children, they 
would leave them little better than heathen. 

But there is another narrow view of the education of deaf- 
mutes, more prevalent in New England perhaps than in any other 
part of the United States. It is the conversion of a child’s edu- 
cation into a means of parental gratification, an education founded 
not on what is best for the child, but what is most demanded 
by parents. How often do we hear it said, “I am willing that 
my child should know less, if it can only be made to talk.” A 
large part of the moral and intellectual well-being of a child is 
sacrificed for what must be, in the very nature of things, an 
unsatisfactory acquisition. Under the counterfeit plea of 
“restoration to society,” a system of isolation from signs is 
carried on which robs a child of half of his already limited en- 
joyment of life. Teach articulation by all means, but teach it 
with the aid of all that quickens and invigorates mental activity. 
The training of a child is too sacred a thing to be made the 
means of gratifying the feelings of others ; itis an end in itself, 
and cannot be made the instrument of another’s pleasure with- 
out inverting the proper order of education, and making that 
chief which should always be subordinate. What we ought to 
do is first to restore him to himself; to give him that mental 
and moral equipment which constitutes the best society. 

But what, it may be asked, is the teacher’s moral office? We 
answer that, in the education of the deaf, the teacher is not 
simply to give them language. He is to elevate and refine them 
socially, mentally, morally ; to inspire them with a love of all 
that is good and noble and true ; to teach them the necessity of 
self-control, self-government, and self-dependence ; to discipline 
them in habits of neatness, order, industry, and frugality; to 
impress upon their minds principles of piety, honesty, justice, 
and charity; to prepare them for filling the station in life to 
which they may be called, so that they may discharge all their 
duties as men and as citizens, and make them feel that they are 
exempt from none of the obligations of the law, civil or moral. 
Any system of teaching that does not aim at this moral instruc- 
tion is radically defective. 

It is much to the credit of our institutions that the religious 
instruction there given has been conducted on broad lines of 
ethical principles, free from sectarian bias, and from anything 
like proselytism. Nothing divisive could well be introduced, for 
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the union of beliefs represented in an institution is so hetero- 
geneous that work along any denominational line is impossible. 
The scriptures indeed are used, but they are used pictorially, 
and the selections are such as all reasonable men would approve 
of. A few years ago in the North American Review Dr. New- 
ton said: ‘“‘ Experience may be trusted to convince men of open 
minds that in the world of letters there are no writings so 
effective in the culture of character as portions of the books of 
the Hebrews—the people whose specialty was ethical passion— 
and the Christians.” Were the possession of language the sum 
and goal of a teacher’s work, the result, in many cases, would 
be most sad and discouraging, for the musical flow and rhythm 
of speech their pupils never attain to. Many do arrive at a 
fair degree of accuracy; but let us not hide the fact that the 
great majority of deaf-mutes have more ideas than they can ex- 
press in written or spoken language. There is some compen- 
sation, however, in the thought that their minds have been 
broadened, their faculties quickened, they have clear conceptions 
of their duty to God and to man, and are able to vote intelli- 
gently on most of the issues of the day. 

The material which comes into the hands of the teacher is 
largely in the rough; but let us remember that “there is noth- 
ing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, character of a 
child.” It is for the teacher to find the soul within; to smooth 
down this feature, refine that, pare down one fault, and cut out 
another, until his work is finished and ready for life’s appointed 
place. It is related of Michael Angelo that one day walking, 
in company with some friends, through the streets of Florence, 
he saw a block of marble half buried in the mire and dirt. He 
turned aside and began at once to clear away the rubbish from 
the marble. When asked by his friends what he wanted with 
such a dirty block of stone, he replied: ‘ There is an angel in- 
side and I want to get him out.” The marble was carried to 
his home, and there with infinite care and toil the artist wrought, 
until in due time the angel appeared. Mutato nomine, de te 
Jabula narratur. 

In the exercise of the teacher's moral office, there is no agency 
more efficient than the force of example. To the deaf-mute, 
example is not only better than precept, it is precept. It is 
object teaching in the art of doing right. We can all under- 
stand virtue when seen living and acting before us better than 
by abstract discussions of its nature. The patience and humil- 
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ity of Socrates, drinking the deadly hemlock, would live in the 
memory of his followers long after his discussions on duty had 
faded away. The pupils of Dr. Arnold were distinguished for 
their moral thoughtfulness ; but the existence of such a trait 
was only possible by the presence and constant exercise of this 
power in the life of the great teacher. Perhaps one of the most 
illustrious examples on record of the power of a teacher over 
his pupil was the victory that Fénélon gained, as tutor of the 
heir of Louis XIV. The young prince (Duke of Burgundy) was 
a Bourbon, and early in life manifested a full share of the vices 
of the Bourbons; but under the guiding hand of Fénélon, his 
faults, numerous and formidable though they were confessed 
to be, were transformed into opposite virtues. Who can fail 
to see in the young prince the high and noble character of his 
teacher ? 

A teacher’s manners, which have been aptly termed “ minor 
morals,” will be found reflected in the lives of his pupils. Their 
ideas of right and justice will all pattern after him. If he be 
dishonest, insincere, or if he lacks moral fibre, the pupils will 
manifest it. They will catch the emanation of whatever moral 
delinquencies he may be guilty of; unless they are controlled by 
some more powerful outside influence. “Like teacher like 
pupil” is the inexorable law, and all it needs is time enough 
to exercise absolute sway. The old Roman custom of adorn- 
ing the vestibules of their homes with the busts of distinguished 
ancestors recognized the influence of virtuous example as a 
leading element in the formation of character. 

Another way by which a teacher may exert his moral office 
is in a careful selection of material for chapel exercises and for 
daily use in composition. To know what story has a healthful 
moral principle needs sharp discrimination. Bright and enter- 
taining narratives, stories of animals, bits of adventure, are 
never objectionable; but the temptation, once in a while, to 
present an incident from city life, where by sharp practice the 
law has been evaded, and the criminals have escaped, is almost 
irresistible. Stories of brilliant thieving indicating great skill 
and shrewdness, where the actors succeed in escaping punish- 
ment, are poison ; the mischief lies in the success ; only let the 
end result in disaster and the fascination of the crime is de- 
stroyed. Several years ago a story of this kind was given toa 
class of pupils, and I shall never forget what a revelation of the 
possibilities of mischief came over me when one of the pupils 
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exclaimed, ‘: J can do that.” In this practice of story writing, 
the teacher holds in his hand an instrument of immeasurable 
moral force, if properly used. The only care necessary is that 
vice be not made to glitter. Fortunately the Republic is rich 
in illustrious examples of men distinguished by all that appeals 
to the noblest instincts of human nature, and what our own 
country lacks there is a universe of good things to draw from. 

But the teacher’s moral office is especially important, when it 
is remembered that one of the duties devolving upon him as 
teacher is to take his part in morning lectures. In order that 
this part of his work should yield its best fruits, he must be 
simple. To saw the air with vague abstractions, and canvass 
creation in one lecture, is to repeat the proverb of the mountain 
in labor. It is the common fault of nearly all educators, that 
they deal with matters too high for their pupils. The old-col- 
ored man who thanked God, after a sermon, for feeding them 
from a low crib that day, used a very unusual metaphor, but it 
is doubtful whether anything could more pithily express the 
power of simplicity. It is so easy to take for granted that 
what we say is easily understood. A sharp interrogation 
is often an awakener on that point. Miss Ophelia, in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, never doubted that Topsy understood her cate- 
chism perfectly. So she ran on, “ Our first parents, being left 
tu the freedom of their own will, fell from the state wherein they 
were created.” 

“‘ Topsy’s eyes twinkled and she looked up inquiringly. 

“« What is it Topsy,’ said Miss Ophelia ? 

““ «Please, Missis, was dat ar State Kintuck ?’ 

“ «What State, Topsy ?’ 

“* Dat State dey fell out of. I used to hear Mas’r tell how 
we came down from Kintuck.’” 

This necessity of being simple is one of those truths that we 
are all too slow to learn. The ambition to hold up our pupils 
a grade higher than they belong may have its advantages for a 
few favored ones, but the rest invariably suffer. They need 
simple food, food that can be assimilated by natural processes 
without the use of stimulants. The deaf need, more than any 
other class of children, concrete examples of the subjects dis- 
cussed before them. Every religious and moral truth treated 
of ought to be accompanied with profuse but pertinent illustra- 
tion. The more graphic and pictorial it can be made, the more 
vivid and lasting will be the impression. It would be compara- 
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tively easy to select themes to interest the older pupils of an 
institution, but the little ones, in intellect as well as in stature, 
are to be provided for, and I have never yet found that lectures 
adapted to the younger pupils failed to instruct and to interest 
those of maturer years. It pays in the long run to spend time, 
though sometimes it may almost seem to be wasted time, in a 
real effort to make the truths we teach plain and simple. 


W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 


A mornine spent in an institution class-room brought to my ob- 
servation the ignorance of the pupils in some important branches. 
I refer to the materials of which their wearing apparel is com- 
posed, the mannér of purchase, and the comparative values of 
different cloths. 

To the simple question given an advanced class, “ Of what 
material are your clothes made?” I received two invariable 
answers, “ Wool,” and “I don’t know.” 

“Tf you went to a store to buy cloth for a coat or dress, for 
what would you ask?” “Wool,” and “I don’t know,” were 
repeated. 

As the pupils composing the class average seven years in at- 
tendance, and their ages range from sixteen to twenty-three 
years, there seems small excuse for their lack of knowledge of 
such matters. Moreover, every one of the girls sews at least 
one hour almost daily, and a number of the boys are in the 
tailoring department. The questions were new to them, and 
embrace many things which it seems they should learn out of 
school hours, in the sewing-room, and in the tailoring depart- 
ment. 

I do not know how it may be in other institutions, but in 
some of which I have knowledge those two departments seem 
to be chiefly governed by a desire to get the necessary mending 
and sewing finished and out of the way, to keep the children 
occupied and out of mischief, and in some cases to add to the 
income of the institution. All very good; but there are many 
useful things that could be taught in such departments which 
never occur to the teachers. 

For instance, the name of every material employed in the 
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construction of various garments; measurements of cloth, their 
various widths, weights, colors, and values; the uses to which 
they can be applied, of what they are made, cotton, wool, flax, 
or silk; the implements employed in the construction of gar- 
ments ; the numbers and kinds of thread, the names of buttons 
and their prices, and how purchased ; the names of stitches, as 
hem-stitch, over-stitching, feather-stitch, back-stitch, chain- 
stitch, buttonhole-stitch, basting, darning, and all others, as 
their use arises; the cutting of patterns and the names of the 
various parts of patterns and garments; seams, gussets, tucks, 
ruffles, puffs, gathers, pleating, shirring, braiding, embroidering, 
quilting, facing, binding, felling, scalloping, and a score of other 
such things could be taught them. 

Thus in innumerable ways could sewing, that bugbear of the 
average boy and girl, be made interesting and instructive. 

Even the youngest girl could be given patchwork and taught 
that the patches were of calico, gingham, muslin and percale, 
and their colors and shapes. She would soon learn that she 
wore.a thimble, and sewed with a needle and thread, and sewed 
her patches together over-stich. The older girls would be more 
interested in the tedious work of making sheets and pillow- 
cases, if told what they were and that they were sewing on 
muslin; that muslin is made of cotton, and comes in different 
widths, and varies in price according to quality. They would 
take pride in informing their friends and teachers that they 
were sewing a long seam of a sheet over-stich, and intended to 
hem it when the seam was finished. And so in hundreds of 
ways could their knowledge of language and stock of practical 
information be increased. 

The same methods pursued in the boys’ tailoring depart- 
ment would produce wonderful results. Only recently one of 
the supervisors was trying to ascertain the size of the boys’ 
collars. To procure the number was not difficult ; but in answer 
to the question: “Fourteen what?” he received in reply, 
“ Fourteen feet.” Another was positive his size was “ fourteen 
yards,” and still another assured the gentleman his was “ten 
miles!” 

Teachers can scarcely be held accountable for the lack of 
knowledge displayed above, as such things pertain to entirely 
different departments and are seldom brought to their notice. 

Supervisors, matrons, nurses, seamstresses, tailors, foremen of 
shoe-shop, bakery, cabinet-shop, printing-office, bindery, and all 
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manual departments, should be not merely heads, but instruc- 
tors in the real sense of the word. 

Suppose three or four large slates were placed in every depart- 
ment, and thereon were written new words or phrases as oppor- 
tunity occurred, to remain until understood. In the sewing- 
rooms might be placed samples of goods with the names and 
colors stamped thereon, and upon a light ground all the differ- 
ent stitches worked with colored threads, and the name of each 
stitch inscribed beneath. In the cabinet-shop samples of woods 
might be labelled and placed where they can always be seen by 
the pupils ; imitation tools‘might be procured, where possible, 
and likewise labelled. Drawings of joints, jambs, window- 
frames, beams, rafters, and all such things, might be placed upon 
the walls. 

In the shoe-shop samples of leather might be placed where 
always accessible to the pupils, and a set of tools reserved for 
specimens and their various names affixed. There, also, draw- 
ings of patterns, and the parts named, might be placed upon 
the walls. 

The bakery could have a number of short, large-necked bot- 
tles, each filled with one of the many ingredients used in the 
work, labelled and kept in sight, and such courses might be 
followed in all other departments so far as practicable. 

The outlay need not be great, and the assistance to pupils 
and instructors would many times cover the expense. It can- 
not possibly be a waste of time ‘nor of money. The children 
are wards of the State for the time being, and the State freely 
gives its money that its wards may receive not only a good 
common-school education but instruction in trades, and go forth 
into the world fitted to care for themselves. 

Upon those instructors in whose care they are placed devolves 
the responsibility and duty of teaching them all they can in a 
limited time, and thereafter education ceases for too many of 
the children. Therefore let there be thorough instructors in 


all departments. 
Mrs. SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Edgewood, Pa. 


Notr.—We are glad to observe that in some of our schools the impor- 
tant branches of instruction suggested by Mrs. Balis are not neglected. 
Thus we notice that in the Kansas Institution recently, in connection with 
the school examination, an examination was held of the industrial classes. 
Not only were tests of workmanship given, but the pupils were examined 
as to their knowledge of technical terms. ‘ In the printing-office about 70 
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technical terms were given; in the cabinet-shop, 100; in the shoe-shop, 
115. In the printing-office the examination included the following list of 
tools, appliances, etc., each article being exhibited by the foreman to the 
members of the class, who then wrote the name upon slips of paper 
prepared for the purpose: Advertising rules, bellows, blanket (rubber), 
bodkin (tweezers), brass dash, brass rule (labor saving), bronze, cabinet, 
case (news), case (job), case (labor-saving rule), case (labor-saving slug), 
case stand, chase, column-rule, head-rule, cross-rule, composing-rule, com- 
posing-stick, job-stick, foot-slugs, furniture (wood), furniture (metal), 
galley-rack, galleys (news), galleys (job), gauge pins, imposing stone, im- 
pression wrench, ink knife, lead cutter, leads, slugs, leaders, lye brush, 
make-up rule, mallet, newspaper head, ornaments, oil-can, planer, paper 
cutter, job press, cylinder press, proof press, quoins, roller-moulder, roller- 
stock, proof-roller, shooting-stick, side and foot-stick, sub-head, nonpareil, 
minion, brevier, long primer, small pica, pica, great primer, news type, 
job type, writing desk.” E. A. F. 


THE SIXTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS. 


Tur following circular from Dr. Gillett gives full information 
concerning the Conference which is to meet on the 14th of this 
month at Jackson, Miss. The Conference has never before met 
at a point further south than Washington, and there will prob- 
ably be a large attendance from the Southern States. It is 
hoped, too, that as many Northern principals and superintend- 
ents as can possibly do so will be present. Our Southern 
brethren have come long distances to attend similar gatherings 
in the North, and we now have the opportunity to reciprocate 
the compliment under very favorable circumstances. The Mis- 
sissippi Institution cordially offers its hospitality to all the 
members of the Conference, and an excursion to New Orleans 
may be made at small additional expense. Of the great value 
to our work of these Conferences we need add nothing; it is 
well known to all who have attended such gatherings in the 
past. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE AND Dumps, 
JACKSONVILLE, Inuino1s, March 8, 1888. 
The Sixth Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb will assemble at the Mississippi Insti- 
tution, Jackson, Miss., April 14, upon the arrival of the afternoon trains 
of that day. Prof. Dobyns, local committee of arrangements, will inform 
members upon their arrival of the exact hour of calling the Conference 
to order. 
I have endeavored to secure reduced rates of fare as extensively as seemed 
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practicable, but have not approached lines north of the Ohio river (except 
the Illinois Central Railroad, which passes through Jackson, Miss.), as 
the number for any one of these roads would be too small to ask the con- 
cession with any hope of obtaining it, and as most of our members are 
within a few hours of Chicago, St. Louis, or points within the territory of 
the Southern Passenger Association, as Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, O., 
Louisville, Ky., Evansville, Ind., or Cairo, Illinois. If the Conference 
comprised two hundred members or more, as our Teachers’ Convention 
does, I would have tried to secure the reduction over all lines in the United 
States. 

Below may be found the names of the lines which grunt excursion rates, 
and directions how to secure the reduced fare. 

Please notice that members living north of the Ohio river or of Wash- 
ington, D. C., must get the regular ticket to a point on or south of that 
river, or to Washington, to Chicago, St. Louis, or some railroad crossing 
of the Illinois Central in Illinois, and there purchase the excursion tickets 
as stated in the directions printed below. 

Members can take their choice of routes in going, but will be obliged 
to return by the same route in order to get the advantage of excursion 
rates. 

The reduced rates may be obtained by all superintendents, principals, 
teachers, trustees, and such members of legislatures and State officers as 
by their official position are brought into relation to the work of the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, and by clergymen who are ministering to 
the deaf and dumb regularly, with members of their families, in attend- 
ance on the Conference. 

Trusting that you and other representatives of your institution will cer- 
tainly be present to enjoy and contribute to the good things of this occa- 
sion,and that you may have a pleasant journey to the ‘‘ Sunny South,” 
which extends to us all a most hearty welcome, 


Iam, yours respectfully, 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, 


Chairman. 
HOW TO SECURE REDUCED RATES. 


The Southern Passenger Association, whose roads will be most used by 
members of the Conference, has granted excursion rates for persons attend- 
ing the Conference upon the following conditions, viz : 

ist. Each member desiring the excursion rate must purchase a first-class 
ticket, either limited or unlimited, to Jackson, Miss. , for which he will pay 
the regular fare. 

2d. If through tickets cannot be procured at the starting-point, parties 
will purchase to the most convenient points where such through tickets can 
be obtained, and repurchase through to Jackson, Miss. , requesting a certifi- 
cate from the ticket agent at the point where repurchase is made. 

3d. Tickets for the return journey will be sold by the ticket agent at 
Jackson, Miss., at one-third the highest limited fare, only to those holding 
certificates signed by the ticket agent at point where through ticket to 
Jackson was purchased, and countersigned by the Secretary or Clerk of 
the Conference, certifying that the holder has been in regular attendance 
at the meeting. 
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4th. It is very important that a certificate be procured, as it will indi- 
cate that full fare has been paid for the going journey, and that the pur- 
chaser is entitled to the excursion fare returning. It will also determine 
the route via which the ticket for return journey should be issued. 

5th. Ticket agents will be instructed that the excursion fares will not 
be available for the return journey unless the holders of certificates are 
properly identified, as provided for in the certificate, including the state- 
ment of the Secretary or Clerk that there have been in regular attendance 
not less than 25 persons holding receipted certificates of the standard 
form. 

6th. The certificates are not transferable, and the signature affixed at 
the starting-point, compared with the signature to the receipt, will enable 
the ticket agent to detect any attempted transfer. 

7th. No refund of fare will be made on any account whatever, because 
of failure of the parties to obtain certificates. 

You will observe from this rule that it will be absolutely necessary for 
each person to obtain a certificate from the agent where the ticket is pur- 
chased to Jackson, otherwise he will be unable to obtain the excursion 
rate returning, and will be obliged to pay full tariff fare both ways. The 
certificates are now in the hands of agents, of whom they may be procured 
when tickets are purchased. 

The Southern Passenger Association is composed of the following com- 
panies :-Alabama Great Southern Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line, Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad, Brunswick & Western Railroad, Charleston & Savan- 
nah Railway, Central Railroad of Georgia, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry., East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Ry., Georgia Railroad, 
Georgia Pacific Railway, Illinois Central Railroad (Lines south of the Ohio 
River); Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West Ry., Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, (Lines south of the Ohio River); Louisville, New Orleans & Texas 
Ry., Mississippi & Tennessee Railroad, Mobile & Ohio Railroad (Lines 
south of the Ohio River); Memphis & Charleston Railroad, Nashville, 
Chatta. & St. Louis Ry., New Orleans & Northeastern R.R., Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad (Lines south of Washington); Port 
Royal & Augusta Railway, Raleigh & Gaston Railroad, Richmond & Alle- 
ghany Railroad, Richmond & DanvilleRailroad, Richmond, Fredericks. & 
Potomac R.R., Rome Railroad, Savannah, Florida & Western Ry., Sea- 
board & Roanoke Railroad, Shenandoah Valley Railroad (Lines south of 
Potomac River); South Carolina Railway, Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad, 
Western & Atlantic Railroad, Western Railway of Alabama. 

Jackson. Miss., is reached from the north and south by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and from the east and west by the Vicksburg & Meridian 
Railroad. 

Members of the Conference using the Illinois Central north of the Ohio 
river can obtain tickets to Jackson, Miss., and return for a fare and a 
third from the following railroad crossings: Chicago, $29.40; Tolono, 
x Wabash Railway, $23.95; Mattoon, x I. & St. L. Railway, $22.50; 
Effingham, x Vandalia Railway, $21.45; Odin, x O. & M. Railway, 
$19.65; Centralia, x Jacksonville Southeastern Railway, $19.30; Du 
Quoin, x St. L. & C. Railway, $14.90; Cairo, $14.80, upon certificates 
furnished by the undersigned. 
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The general passenger agent of the Illinois Central Railroad has kindly 
consented to extend the sale of winter tourist excursion tickets to New 
Orleans and return, to members of the Conference, till Apri] 15th, upon 
presentation of certificates furnished by the undersigned. Tickets good 
till June 1, 1888. The price of these tickets to New Orleans and return 
will be, from Chicago $30, Tolono $26.50, Mattoon $25.00, Effingham 
$24.00, Odin $24.00, Centralia $24.00, Cairo $20.00. Stop-over privileges 
good for ten days on these tickets will be given at all points south of Cairo, 
either going or coming, upon application to the conductor. 

Members of the Conference who pass through St. Louis can obtain at 
the office of the St. Louis & Cairo Short Line Railroad, which connects 
with the Illinois Central at DuQuoin, tickets to Jackson, Miss., and re- 
turn for one fare and a third, $21.00, or winter tourist excursion tickets 
to New Orleans and return for $25.00, with same privileges as those ex- 
tended by the Illinois Central, upon presentation of certificates furnished 


by the undersigned. 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, 


Chairman. 


Mr. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, 
has issued the following circular: 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dump, 
Jackson, Miss., March 16, 1888. 


The Sixth Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb has been called to meet in this Insti- 
tution, April 14th next, and all persons mentioned in Dr. Gillett’s circular 
of March 8th are cordially invited to enjoy our hospitality. 

With the consent of the Committee of Arrangements, I have fixed the 
hour for opening at 7 p. m., for the reason that all can arrive that day in 
time to be present at that hour. , 

The trains on the Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad arrive as follows, viz., 
from the East, at 8.15 a. m.; from the West, at 5.55 p.m. Those on the 
Illinois Central Railroad arrive as follows, viz., from the North, the mail 
train at 1.22 a. m.; the express, at 4.10 p.m. From the South, the mail 
train, at 11.34 p.m.; the express, at 5.15 P. Mo. 

The delegates and friends coming from the East will arrive at 8.15 a. m., 
and find breakfast awaiting them at the Institution. Those coming from 
the West on the V. & M., and those on the evening trains from the North 
and South, on the I. C., will arrive in time for supper. 

As soon as supper is over, all will be ready for the convening of the 
Conference. 

Though our Institution is comparatively small, we can accommodate 
the majority of our guests in the building ; and being in the heart of the 
city, surrounded by hospitable neighbors who have tendered us the use of 
their spare rooms, we will find pleasant quarters for all who can come. 
All will take their meals at the Institution, that there may be a fuller and 
freer association of delegates and visitors. 

The opening exercises will consist of welcoming addresses by Gov. 
Robert Lowry, Mayor Henry, and one of the Board of Trustees, to which 
some member of the Conference will respond. 
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One pleasant feature of the Conference will be the Gallaudet Memorial 
Service, for which some evening will be set apart. 

I cannot tell you just what kind of weather we shall have at that time. 
Though a fearful blizzard has been blowing in the North, the past few 
days, I am now writing in my office without a fire, the doors and windows 
open, and the thermometer on the shady side of the house standing at 
60. The probabilities are, the weather will be delightful, though it some- 
times happens we have a frost as late as the middle of April. Those from 
the North may find their heavy clothing a little uncomfortable, and it 
would be well for the gentlemen to bring lighter coats. As for the ladies 
—they may wish before they return that they had brought their white 
dresses. Please inform me at the earliest possible date who will be in 
attendance from your Institution, that all arrangements may be thoroughly 
perfected before the day of arrival. It would be well toinform me a day 
or two in advance upon what road and day you will arrive. 

State, also, whether you expect to take the excursion to New Orleans 
or not. The difference in the price of the tickets is very small, and a few 
hours spent in that city would be a pleasant recreation after the labors of 
the Conference. There is a New Orleans sleeper side-tracked at Jackson 
every morning; you can take it any time before 12 o’clock at night, retire, 
and wake up to breakfast in the Crescent City next morning. Out of the 
number in attendance we can, doubtless, form a pleasant party for this 
trip, and if a sufficient number signify a desire to go, efforts will be made 
at once to secure reduced hotel rates, and all necessary arrangements will 
be made. 

Hoping that all things will work together for the success of the Con- 
ference, and that we may have a pleasant and profitable session, 

I am, yours very truly, 
J. R. DOBYNS, 
Local Committee of Arrangements. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Birmingham (Eng.) Institution.—This Institution, which 
had been closed for repairs and improvements, was reopened 
on the 30th of January last, by Earl Beauchamp, with interest- 
ing ceremonies. 


Columbia Institution.—In the death of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, 
the distinguished philanthropist, this Institution lost one of its 
oldest and best friends. In the early days of its history, when 
it was dependent upon private benevolence, and later when the 
endowment of scholarships was sought for the aid of students 
in the College, he contributed liberally and cheerfully of his 
means. For several years, and up to the time of his death, he 
was an active and faithful member of the Board of Directors, 
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the last meeting of the Board before his death, when he was 
unable to leave the house, having been held, at his request, at 
his residence. As the Directors say in the minute adopted at 
a meeting held shortly after his death, “his many valuable 
benefactions given, whenever his aid was sought, to both the 
School and the College, his kindly presence on public occasions, 
and his warm sympathy, often expressed, with the peculiar work 
of the Institution, will cause his name to be handed down in its 
history as one of the real saints in its calendar.” 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. William Willard, the founder of 
this Institution, died of cancer, February 15, 1888, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. Mr. Willard was an early grad- 
uate of the American Asylum, after which he taught private 
pupils in New York, and for ten years was a teacher in the Ohio 
Institution. He was connected with the Indiana Institution as 
superintendent and teacher for twenty-two years, retiring in 
1864. He was a man of energy and ability, and lived to see 
the little school he established grow with the growth of the 
State to its present great dimensions. The following resolu- 
tions, adopted by the teachers of the Institution, have been sent 
us for publication : 

Whereas, Our Heavenly Father, who breathed into man the breath of 
life, has once more manifested His power, in transforming our beloved 
brother, William Willard, from his life of usefulness on earth to higher 
service and joy eternal: Therefore, he it 

Resolved, That in the death of one so long identified with this Institu- 
tion in its early history, we cannot but feel that the name of William 
Willard should be engraved in the memory of all deaf persons in this 
State, for it is to his energy and untiring efforts that the Institution owes 
its origin. 

Resolved, That although as a teacher he has not been associated with 
many of us, yet we have ever regarded him as a warm friend and helper, 
and one who had the best interests of the Institution at heart. 

Resolved, That we mourn his loss as we must ever mourn the loss of 
those who have done their work well. 

Resolved, That our sympathies go out to the friends of the departed ; 
yet we feel that our loss has been his gain, and that he has gone to reap 
his just reward. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased ; that it be published in the Indiana Deaf-Mute Journal, 
and a marked copy be sent to the Hartford Asylum, to the Ohio Institu- 
tion, and to the American Annals. 


Kansas Institution.—Mr. E. W. Bowles, who for the past 
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twelve years has successfully taught the art of printing in this 
Institution and edited the Kansas Star, has resigned his posi- 
tion to engage in business for himself in Wellington, Kansas. 
He is succeeded by Mr. W. S. White, an experienced printer, of 
Olathe, Kansas. 

Miss Keeler’s Class.—On or about the 30th of this month 
Miss Keeler’s Class will remove from its present situation to 
618 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Kentucky Institution.—Mr. J. H. Johnson, a valued teacher, 
has been compelled by ill-health to resign his position. 


Missouri Institution.—The main building of this Institution, 
probably the largest and best building of the kind in the South, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of February 27th last. The 
cause of the fire is not certainly known; it is supposed by some 
to have been due to the accidental crossing of the electric wires 
by whieh the building is lighted. The fire broke out in the 
dome or in the mansard roof. There were about fifty two-inch 
stand-pipes with hose attachments throughout the building ; 
but the water-tank being lower than the fire, they could not be 
brought into use in time to check the flames. The school shop, 
and several other buildings, and much furniture and personal 
property, were saved. The building destroyed was insured 
for $65,000, and the uninjured buildings, standing walls, and 
débris are estimated at a value of $75,000. Temporary accom- 
modations were immediately provided for the pupils, and the 
school-work went on with but little interruption. Mr. Jas. N. 
Tate, the Vice-Superintendent, writes us as follows: 

The fire began at 7 P. M. It was 7.25 before it was discovered. Then 
the dome and the whole of the centre building mansard roof were on fire. 
All the part burned was covered with tin. 

Our children were assembled in their study-rooms. After the fire was 
discovered and all hope of saving the building was gone, the first work 
was to save the children. Although the night was extremely cold, none 
of the children suffered from exposure, as they were provided with com- 
fortable quarters at once. ; 

Our school-work was delayed only a few days. We are ready to start 
our shoe-shop and printing-office at full working force. A number of the 
cabinet boys will be employed profitably to them and the Institution. 

We are not seriously demoralized, comparatively speaking. Only those 
who have experienced such a catastrophe as ours will be able to under- 
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stand the extent of the demoralizing influences with which we have to con- 
tend, and the disadvantage at which we labor in carrying on the various 
departments of the Institution successfully. Still a brave heart and an 
iron will, backed by an earnest consecration to duty, prove that not many 
things are impossible. 

One thing cannot be emphasized too much—the kindness of the citizens 
of Fulton. They have been so thoroughly cordial in offering and faithful 
in rendering help that our labors have been lessened. 

Ag to the construction of buildings for the education of the deaf, we 
think they are, as a rule, grouped too much. The result is that when fire 
gets past control in one part it is impossible to save the rest. 

Our new one will, we hope, be constructed on the cottage plan or con- 
nected by corridors only. We also hope that it will be as nearly as pos- 
sible fire-proof, and that we shall have a six or eight-inch main to run 
the full round of the buildings with plugs at intervals for hose attach- 
ments. The power of the water should be sufficient to force its way 
through the highest windows. 

All large structures finished in wood are sure to go by fire sooner or 
later. We feel that our time has come and gone, and we thank the Lord 
it was no worse. 

Our venerable Superintendent, Mr. Kerr, is enduring the calamity 
bravely. 

For the sympathy extended by the editor of the Annals and that of 
his colleagues of the College, and the kind words of the many friends of 
the fraternity, we are truly grateful. 


Northern Counties (England) Institution.—This Institution, 
which is at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is this year celebrating its 
semi-centennial anniversary. The head-master, Mr. William 
Neill, has been connected with the Institution for forty-two 
years. 


Oregon School.—The Institution has begun the publication 
of a monthly paper called Zhe Sign. It is neatly printed and 
well edited. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The publication of the excellent 
Our Little World, the object of which is to provide suitable 
reading for the younger pupils, has been resumed. It is now 
published daily, and, in the same manner as is done with the 
similar publication of the Western New York Institution, the 
six numbers of the week are bound in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution through the mail. 


Virginia Institution.—Dr. E. Loring Turner, for the past 
ten years (except one year spent in the Texas Institution) a 
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teacher in this Institution, died of congestion of the lungs on 
the 9th of February last. He was the second son of the Rev. 
Job Turner, the venerable deaf-mute missionary. He was a 
faithful and successful teacher, and the loss to the Institution is 
deeply felt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Education as a Charity.—We notice in the report of the 
annual meeting of the “‘ Ulster (Ireland) Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind,” as pub- 
lished in the Belfast Mews Letter of February 22, 1888, that 
the Rev. J. B. Crozier, one of the speakers on that occasion, 
expressed pleasure that the work of educating the deaf and the 
blind “was being done not by the State but by the efforts of 
individual Christian people.” He said that “the moment they 
took that work out of the hands of individual Christian people 
and made it simply a matter of taxes, they ceased to bring the 
love, pity, and passion that are in the heart of Christ, and ought 
to be m their hearts, to bear on the cases of suffering and want. 
Their luxuries were intended to give place to the wants and 
necessities of others, and they got some blessing by helping 
those who needed their help.” 

The education of the deaf and the blind as a charity may be, 
as Mr. Crozier suggests, a blessing to the “ individual Christian 
people” who bestow the charity, but does it confer the same 
benefit upon the classes to be educated, and to the same extent, 
as when the work is done by the State? That is the important 
question to be considered in estimating the relative advantages 
of the two methods, and we should say that no one who com- 
pared the general results of charitable education in Great 
Britain with those of State education in America during the 
present century would answer it in the affirmative. 


The Royal Commission.—A private letter from an intelligent 
and well-informed English correspondent contains the following 
statement concerning the “ Royal Commission on the Blind, the 
Deaf and Dumb,” etc., from whose inquiries and deliberations 
much has been hoped for the promotion of the education of the 
blind and the deaf in Great Britain : 


The Royai Commission has not yet come to the end of its labors. It 
seems to be stranded on the sands of ‘‘ system,” which it would have 
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done better to leave in the hands of experts and await ‘‘ the survival of 
the fittest.” There are on the Commission fierce partisans on either side, 
who apparently are more concerned for the prevalence of their own ideas 
than for the welfare of the deaf. As we know how much may be said in 
behalf of either position, and how difficult it is for the “‘ expert” and ex- 
perienced to form an opinion which can be taken as final, it seems difficult 
to believe that a body of men who cannot look upon the subject as educa- 
tionists shall bring the controversy to a close. 

The same correspondent expresses great pleasure at the visit 
made by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to the Kendall School and 
the National College, at Washington, in January last. Mr. 
Chamberlain visited the School and College at the request of 
Mr. Francis Maginn, a former student of the College, now in 
charge of the Mission to Deaf Adults in Ireland. He expressed 
great interest in what he saw—we have heard of his telling 
several friends in Washington that it was the most interesting 
thing he witnessed in America—and assured the students, in a 
pleasant reply he made to an address from one of their number, 
of his purpose to do what lay in his power for the welfare of 
the deaf in Great Britain. Such an assurance from a man of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s influence and power probably means a good 
deal.. 


The Results of the Oral Method in Germany.—In the 
Biitter fiir Taubstummenbildung for December 15, 1887, Mr. 
E. Walther, the editor, who is also well known as the director 
of the Royal Institution at Berlin, and the author of a valuable 
history of Deaf-Mute Education, gives an extended review of 
the state and progress of deaf-mute instruction in Germany 
during recent years. With reference to the discussion concern- 
ing the results of the German method and the use of the sign- 
language, which has been carried onin the Organ during the last 
two years (Annals, xxxii, 104-113 and 161-168), Mr. Walther 
Says: 

For years the question of the banishment of the sign-language from the 
instruction of the deaf has been a prominent one among us, and a person 
unacquainted with our views concerning methods might, from a hasty 
glance at our literature, almost suppose that the weal or woe of deaf-mute 
instruction depended solely upon the suppression of the sign-language in 
the intercourse between teacher and pupil. Unintelligible and incorrect 
speech on the part of the pupil is more readily pardoned to the teacher 
than the use of signs; and hence every effort to readmit this language to 
a modest place in our schools for the deaf is opposed with the utmost de- 
termination. Mr. Heidsick therefore need not have wondered that cer- 
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tain expressions in his paper, which betrayed unmistakable sympathy with 
the sign-language, were attacked with violence: ‘‘ As long as there is a 
deaf-mute, so long the sign-language will be used by him, for it is that 
mode of speech which most conforms to his nature and psycho-physical 
mechanism.”  ‘ To banish the natural language from the instruction of 
the deaf, and to allow the use of articulation only, would be to use a 
golden key which does not unlock the door, and discard the iron one 
which can open it,” etc., ete. The latter sentence, quoted with approval 
from Hill, and to some extent the former one also, are doubtless opposed to 
our present method. But the following statements seem still more serious : 
‘*For the deaf-mute there exists no spoken language ; at least he finds it 
no valid equivalent for his inner impressions ; his articulation is to him 
like the playing upon an instrument bereft of its strings.” ‘‘ For the deaf- 
mute this mode of expression [articulation] is in reality nothing more than 
a sign-language, and that, too, one most artificial, which is closely con- 
nected with our artificially constructed speech, and is even covered by 
it.” If this is really so, the German method must be regarded as erro- . 
neous, the labor of a century in developing it has been in vain, and we 
must go back to the use of signs. Happily facts speak against Mr. Heid- 
sick. True, the inclination of the deaf to use the sign-language cannot 
be denied ; but, if this inclination is kept in subjection, under proper in- 
struction an articulation may be developed in the deaf-mute which, as 
with us, becomes an organic mode of thought. Certainly we do not pre- 
tend that we are able to give articulation to ali our pupils to the degree 
indicated. We agree with Mr. Heidsick when he says: ‘‘ As among the 
hearing there are a large number who can learn to read and write only 
with great effort and difficulty, and who can never get so far as to learn a 
foreign language, though they can express themselves clearly in their 
mother tongue ; just so there are also among the deaf a large number 
who can never master articulate speech, but confine themselves mostly to 
their natural language—that of gestures—and are content withit. The 
natural capacity of our pupils defines the limits of our art.” High and 
holy as the pure articulation principle is to be held, it cannot actually be 
applied in its full strictness to those of inferior mental endowment, and 
if I was ever of a different opinion I now openly confess that I was in 
error. We dismiss at least ten per cent. of our pupils, of whose perform- 
ances in articulation we must be ashamed. Day in and day out we have 
labored over them with true love, to provide them with that which makes 
man man, and what have we accomplished? Not only do these children 
speak worse than imperfectly, but in the incessant practice of articulation 
their intellectual capacity has received no development. It is time to ask 
the question in earnest : What method shall be adopted with these pupils ? 


Mr. Walther adds in a foot-note : 


In many of the northern schools the plan has been adopted of instruct- 
ing the less capable pupils by means of signs and written language. It 
seems indeed that in these schools the limits of insufficient capacity for 
articulation have been extended rather far, forin many of them the pro- 
portion of sign-taught pupils is said to be forty per cent. 
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“ Educational Tests.”—The Twenty-first Annual Report of 
the Stute Board of Charities of New York (for the year 1887) 
contains a “ Report of the Standing Committee on Deaf, Dumb 
and Idiotic,” in which the Committee, after speaking of visits 
to the several “asylums ” for the deaf in the State, say : 


Your committee was interested in noting the different systems of in- 
struction in these asylums. At the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes in New York city, and at the Western New York 
Institution in Rochester, the use of the sign-language is absolutely pro- 
hibited. At the other asylums the sign-language is generally used. The 
reasons for excluding the sign-language are clearly and fully set out in the 
statement of the principal of the Rochester asylum, and the reasons for 
allowing its use are forcibly stated by the Principal of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Both statements 
are of great interest, and will be found in the notes of visits to these 
Institutions. 

The educational tests uniformly applied in each case were found more 
satisfactory at the two institutions which exclude the sign-language. No 
expert knowledge is claimed by your committee, but the tests were simple, 
and to him conclusive, that the exclusion of the sign-language seemed to 
produce the best results. 

The method of instruction by articulation and lip-reading is generally 
understood throughout the State and its more general introduction, it is 
hoped, will soon follow. Teachers appear generally interested in the sub- 
ject, and those who use the sign-language are sensitive of criticisms or 
comparisons as to the relative excellence or useful results of the two 
methods employed. 


So far as we have observed “those who use the sign-language” 
are not more “sensitive” than’ others to “ criticisms or compari- 
sons as to the relative excellence or useful results of the two 
methods employed,” but, like the advocates of the oral method, 
declare that such comparisons, when fully and fairly made, are 
the best and the only satisfactory way of determining the relative 
value of methods. For our part we would rather have the re- 
sults of such tests than all the a priori arguments which thus 
far make up so large a portion of the discussion of the subject. 
We therefore wrote to the Chairman of the Committee, asking 
him to tell us just what “the educational tests uniformly applied 
in each case” were; also the conditions under which the tests 
were made, as, for instance, whether he took pains to ascertain 
in each case the number of years that the pupils tested had 
been in school, and whether they were congenitally deaf or had 
lost their hearing after having acquired some knowledge of lan- 

-guage through the ear. It will be seen from his reply that the 
tests did not relate to language nor to the general results of 
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education, as we had inferred from the Report, but merely to 
the ability to pronounce the vowels and a few easy words. All 
fair-minded persons familiar with the education of the deaf, no 
matter what method they prefer, will of course agree that such 
tests as those here described are far from conclusive “as to the 
relative excellence or useful results of the two methods em- 
ployed :” 
54 STREET, 
New Yorn, March 20, 1888. 

Dear Str: I am in receipt of your favor of the 9th instant, forwarded 
to me from Albany, and take the first opportunity to answer it. 

I am in no sense an expert, and the Report on the Deaf and Dumb in 
State care in this State, which I presented, was my first on the subject. 

The test which I uniformly applied in Institutions which exclude or 
allow the use of the sign-language was a very simple one; viz., I wrote on 
the black-board each vowel, and also three or four simple words which 
brought in all the vowel sounds, and the P, B, M, and other consonants, 
for instance, papa, mamma, baby, etc., and I called up nearly every child 
in the middle and higher classes, in both classes of Institutions, and asked 
him to speak each and all of the sounds or words I had written. : 

I found in the Institutions which exclude the sign-language a much 
larger number of pupils were able to give the sounds more or less clearly 
than in those in which the sign-language was in general use. I should 
say the proportion was 2 to 1 in favor of the schools excluding the sign- 
language. 

I have no means of knowing so that I can speak generally as to whether 
the pupils were congenitally deaf-mutes, or lost their hearing at some 
time after birth, although my impression is that a majority belong to the 


former class. 
Yours very truly, WM. R. STEWART, 
Commr. 


* Paralepsis."—The Revue Internationale for February, 
1888, says that Dr. L. Cotetoux, of Nantes, France, proposes 
“the word paralepsis (from the Greek zapd and Aj¢ts, meaning 
instruction aside, side instruction) to designate the various 
medical, educational, and mechanical means intended to restore 
to social life individuals afflicted with deafness, deaf-mutism, or 
blindness, the jurisprudence concerning them, and the protec- 
tion accorded them by the State.” 

As we said in the discussion concerning the word “defectives,” 
the term “ special instruction” seems to us appropriate to the 
instruction of the blind and the deaf; but to this new word, 
which is intended to express that idea, there are several objec- 
tions. First, the original Greek word 47¢xs does not, so far 
as we can ascertain, mean “instruction,” and the compound 
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napddnyts, which also existed in Greek, does not mean “ instruc- 
tion aside, side instruction.” Then we have already borrowed 
from the Greek the term paraleipsis (zapdieryry), which in Eng- 
lish at least is sometimes written paralepsis, to express an en- 
tirely different signification from that proposed; and, finally, 
even if the word should be admitted to the dictionaries, it would 
not be readily understood. Nor can we recommend the word 
paraleptics, which we suppose would naturally follow from 
paralepsis, even as a substitute for “ defectives.” 


Occupations of the Deaf.—The Weekly News of January 
7, 1888, published at the California Institution, makes a con- 
tribution to our very meagre statistics of the occupations of the 
deaf in the United States by giving the following list of occupa- 
tions of deaf persons in California : 

Teachers, 3; clerks, 3; mail-carriers, 2; artists,2; painters, 2; nail- 
maker, 1; tailors, 2; shoemakers, 2; barber, 1; miners, 5; box-maker, 
1; carpenters, 4; cabinet-makers, 2; printers, 9; farmers, 16; farm- 
hands, 10; apiarian, 1; rancher, 2; basket-maker, 1; porters, 2; labor- 
ers, 6; peddlers, 7; packers, 1; book-binder, 1; cooper, 1 ; poundmas- 
ter, 1; butcher, 1; dranghtsman, 1; flour-sacker, 1; seamstresses, 4 ; 
matron, 1; female-helpers, 5. 


The Gallaudet Memorial Window.—We present to our readers 
in this number of the Annals a picture of the Memorial Win- 
dow to Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, placed in the Centre Church, 
Hartford, Conn., where Dr. Gallaudet habitually worshipped, by 
his son, Mr. P. W. Gallaudet, of New York. We published a 
description of the window in the Annals for October, 1887, in 
connection with an account of the Gallaudet Reunion, but repeat 
it here to accompany the picture. 

The window commemorates Dr. Gallaudet’s work as the 
founder of the instruction of the deaf in this country and 
as the first preacher to the insane. It represents Christ 
healing the lunatic boy ; an incident taken as combining the 
work of Christ in these two directions. The design of the 
window, which was made by Mr. Frederick Crowninshield, of 
New York, is at once original and bold, the background repre- 
senting a New England farm-house and country scene. This 
combination has been the subject of some adverse criticism 
from an artistic point of view, and Mr. Crowninshield said to 
a reporter in its defence: “Dr. Gallaudet received his inspira- 
tion to enter into what proved to be his life-work when in a 
New England garden, and this gave me an excuse for attempt- 
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ing what I had long been awaiting an opportunity to carry out. 
The old masters, in their representations of the Saviour, intro- 
duced their fellow-citizens into the picture and included even 
the scenery of their native town. Many artists are going to 
the Holy Land to study details, but we of to-day have little 
sympathy with a purely local conception of Christ from the 
Jewish standpoint. He is all around us, and is for all times and 
all nations. This, then, is simply an ideal type of Christ intro- 
duced into a local landscape.” 

At the base of the window are the words: 

And he was as one dead, insomuch that many said, he is dead. But 
Jesus took him by the hand and lifted him up.—Mark ix, 26, 27. 


There are two tablets. On the left is inscribed: 
In memory of 
Rev'd 
Tomas Hopkins 
LL. D. 
Born in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 10, 1787. Removed 
to Hartford in 1800. 
Joined this church 
Oct. 11, 1812, and Died 
Here Sept. 10, 1851. 


On the right tablet is the inscription ; 
Doctor 
GALLAUDET 
Was the Founder 
of Deaf-Mute 
Instruction in 
America, and the 
First Preacher 
to the 
Insane. 

Portraits of Gallaudet.—Mr. W. R. Cullingworth has re- 
cently engraved and published an excellent portrait of Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, of a size suitable for framing, and’ 
accompanied by his autograph. It may be obtained of Mr. 
Cullingworth, 119 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, for fifteen 
cents, and it is presented free to all subscribers for 1888 to the 
Rey. Mr. Syle’s Silent Missionary, 2142 Mt. Vernon street, 
Philadelphia. 

By far the most beautiful portrait of Dr. Gallaudet that has 
been published is the one which serves as a frontispiece to his 
life by President Gallaudet. It is from an oil painting made 
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by the late George F. Wright, of Hartford, a short time after 
Dr. Gallaudet’s death, which is regarded by the family as the 
most characteristic and satisfactory likeness of him extant ; and 
it is admirably reproduced by the photo-collotype process. 

Laura Bridgman’s Anniversary.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of Laura Bridgman’s admission to the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind was celebrated at that In- 
stitution on the 21st of December last. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presided, and addresses were made by the Rev. E. E. Hale, Dr. 
Miner, Phillips Brooks, Captain Forbes, and Mr. Anagnos. As 
the Boston Advertiser of the next day said, “it was a memorial 
meeting to Dr. Howe as well as an occasion of felicitation to 
Laura Bridgman.” 

Saved from Sacrifice.—Mr. Greenberger calls our attention 
to the following item in the Neueste Nachrichten aus Deutsch- 
land, ete.: 

A negro deaf-mute boy, two and a half years old, just arrived from 
Africa in charge of a missionary, has aroused great interest at Limburg 
on the Lahn. The missionary says the child was born in the interior of 


Africa, and was about to be put to death on account of his lack of hear- 
ing, when the missionary bought him for thirteen sacks of salt. 


From the Revue Francaise we learn that the child has been 
placed in the School for the Deaf at Maestricht. Holland. 


Suitable Trades for the Deaf.—The Chicago Tribune of 
February 28, 1888, in an editorial article entitled “ Education 
of Deaf-Mutes.” refers to “the proposal of a leading Jewish 
merchant of Chicago [Mr. Mandel] to give $20,000 toward the 
establishment of an institution in which deaf-mutes should re- 
ceive suitable training.” We have seen no other notice of Mr. 
Mandel’s offer, and do not know certainly what kind of an 
institution is proposed, but we infer from the context that it is 
an institution for training the deaf in some of the higher in- 
dustrial arts. The writer seems to be unaware that industrial 
education forms a prominent feature in most of our American 
schools, for, after speaking of the excellent results produced by 
these schools in an intellectual point of view, he says: 

When the deaf-mute has acquired the same elementary training which 
is given to other youth, the State, as a rule, dismisses him. Private insti- 
tutions generally do the same thing. The victim of inherited defects or 
of infantile disease finds himself or herself little better qualified for the 
struggle of life than if he had been left in mental darkness. A few pos- 
sessing remarkable talents and unusual persistence will work a path open 
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to moderate success. The greatest number, especially if the children of 
poor parents, sink into the mass of competitive labor and fight in vain 
against overpowering odds. They apply for chances to learn the rudest 
trades ; they are met with the iron code of the trades unions regulating 
apprentices, and employers are not blamable for preferring a boy with all 
his senses to one lacking two of the most important in all the lower wage- 
earning occupations. In shoe factories they get work under the division 
of manufacture, but in only small numbers and for a part of the year. 
So it is in manufacturing generally for the wholesale trade. 

Many are unable ever to obtain an industrial footing, and become bur- 
dens on poor families and nuisances even in their own homes, where too 
often they are treated with a malice which would be brutal were they re- 
sponsible for their misfortune. 


This statement is not true of the great majority of the gradu- 
ates of our institutions. Most of them are in various ways, 
and largely in consequence of the industrial training they have 
received at school, self-supporting, respectable members of 
society. There is, however, much force in what the writer in 
the Zribune adds concerning certain trades of a higher grade 
which are especially adapted to some of the deaf. We should 
be glad not only to see a special institution established for 
teaching such branches, but to have them added to—not to 
supersede—the trades now generally taught in our schools. 
He says: 


Before the railroads made a rule about the number of pounds which a 
passenger might carry free, commercial travellers were accustomed to taking 
numerous trunks of samples and large packages of wares of every Cescrip- 
tion which they shipped from place to place. Now they carry albums 
containing colored photographs showing texture, form, and entire appear- 
ance of each sample. Commercial photography is a recent branch of in- 
dustry. The coloring of the photographs is done by hand. The sample 
stands on a table in the middle of a room and the colorists sit around it; 
silence is imperative; sight, with hand training, is all they require. It 
would be easy to enumerate other new modes of money-making, especi- 
ally those involved in engraving, lithographing, pictorial printing in all 
branches, to say nothing of cabinet work, designing for fancy goods in 
leather and its imitations, etc., for which deaf-mutes possess what may 
even be considered special qualification. The eye, indispensable in all of 
them, is less liable to distraction since the ear is dead. 


Excision of the Drumhead.—The Medical Record of Decem- 
ber 31, 1887, contains a report of several operations for deafness 
by excision of the drumhead performed by the eminent aurist, 
Dr. Samuel Sexton, of New York. The deafness in the five 
cases reported was due to various causes, and the result in every 
case was very satisfactory, the hearing power of the patients 
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being greatly increased. One of them before the operation 
could not hear the voice, unless shouted, at a distance of ten 
feet ; since the operation ordinary conversation is heard at the 
distance of twenty feet. In one case where deafness was ac- 
companied by headaches, dizziness, and painful gatherings in 
the ear, these symptoms have entirely ceased and the general 
health has improved. The illumination for the operations was 
furnished by a six-candle-power electric light. Ether was used. 
There was no danger and no pain. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
who has witnessed the effect of some of Dr. Sexton’s operations, 
expresses the belief, that certain forms of deafness will hence- 
forth be removable. 


Foreign Periodicals.—Le Conseiller-Messager, a periodical 
intended for French deaf-mutes, established by the Abbe Lam- 
bert, and for some time conducted by the Abbe Rieffel, is now 
published by the Rev. Fathers Chartreux. The Abbe Rieffel be- 
comes corresponding editor, and the seat of publication is re- 
moved from Belgium to Curriére, near Saint Laurent-du-Pont, 
Isére, France, where it is published under the direction of the 
Abbe Hiboux. 

Another French periodical is the Courrier Frangais des 
Sourds-Muets published at Aix (Bouches-du-Rhone) by Mr. 
Turcan, who is himself, we infer, a deaf man. The Courrier 
is conducted “under the inspiration of the Abbe de l’Epée, 
liberator of deaf-mutes,” and most vigorously advocates “the 
French method” of instruction as opposed to “the method im- 
ported from the marshes of Germany.” For the officials who 
are responsible for the attempt to banish the sign-language from 
the schools of France, it finds no words of condemnation too 
severe nor of scorn too bitter. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A LaDy who has been well trained for a teacher of Deaf-Mutes in New 
York city and elsewhere, who is also an artist and trained teacher of in- 
dustrial drawing, willing to teach Art in all its branches in connection with 
other work, desires to make an engagement with some institution for an- 
other year, beginning in September next, either in this country, Europe, 
or South America. She is willing to begin on a low salary. The highest 
reference can be given. 

For particulars, apply to Prof. A. T. Vanlaer, Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, or to Miss Agnes M. Burney, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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